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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


Ireland the Outpost 


By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE 
Net $2.50 
This essay pictures Ireland not only as 
an outpost of England but of Europe as 
well. A wider knowledge of the geograph- 
ical conditions which influence current 
Irish affairs will also make for a better 


understanding of her complex people. 


Modern China 


A Political Study 
By S. G. CHENG 


Net $3.25 
A valuable and timely volume throwing a 
clear light on the chief problems of modern 
China. The discussion is notably temperate 
and free from political bias and deserves 
the close attention of all interested in Chi- 


nese matters, 


A Savage Landor 


Chosen by JOHN BAILEY 
Net $1.25 


“Landor’s main topics were two, books and liberty: 
where he excels all but the very greatest in the world is in the 


low goodness 


intensity of his best thought and the astonishing perfection of its utterance. 


: the liberty to seek truth and fol- 


He trans- 


ports use into a state in which thought and wonder and delight are a single fusion of our 


being.” 


Napoleon 


A Play 
By HERBERT TRENCH 

Net $2.00 
“One of the surprising events of the Eng- 
lish dramatic year has been Mr. Trench’s 
play ‘Napoleon.’ Like Mr. Drinkwater’s 
‘Abraham Lincoln’ it has been success- 
fully performed as well as read, and 
emerging from the propaganda drama 
of the Shavian School it becomes a 
work of art and characterization, of 

spirit and passion.” 


At all booksellers 
or from the publishers 


Oxrorp University Press 


American Branch 


re | 35 West 32nd Street 
NewYork 


Moslem Architecture 


Its Origins and Development 
By G. T. RIVOIRA 
Net $21.00 

An original work of the greatest value 
describing the development of the Mosque 
in Syria, Egypt, Armenia and Spain from 
its birth down to the twelfth century. 
The remarkable series of photographs, 
collected by the author, are finely re- 
produced on 158 plates. Every stu- 
dent of architecture should become 
familiar with this work. 
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TWO NOVELS BY THE SAME AUTHOR, PUBLISHED A YEAR APART ARE BOTH 
AMONG THE SIX BOOKS OF FICTION MOST IN DEMAND OVER THE WHOLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


(See Reports in ‘‘The Bookman,’’ February and March) 


A Proof of the Pre-eminence in the fiction field today of 


Blasco Ibanez 


whose tremendous novels have aroused both hemispheres. The best critics of 
France, England and the United States compare him to Victor Hugo, Dumas, 
and Balzac. His masterly novels 


Mare Nostrum (our Sea) 

The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse 
The Shadow of the Cathedral 

Blood and Sand (Sangre y Arena) 


La Bodega (the Fruit ef the Vine) 
each of special interest, are to be followed in April by 


Woman Triumphant (La Maja Desnuda) /» Press 


If you wish to supply your readers it will be well to place an early order. 


Each, $1.90 


EXCEPTIONALLY NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS ON PSYCHIC MATTERS 
A Cloud of Witnesses By ANNA DE KOVEN, $2.50 


Mrs. R ald de Koven’s personal experience has given her evidences of spirit communications which 
seem to her so extraordinary and indisputable that she has felt it her duty to the world to declare the 
facts. She herself is so widely known and her personal narrative is so particularized and convincing 
that the book is certain to be greatly in demand. 


Voices from the Veid By MESTER TRAVERS SMITH, $2.00 
An analysis of the results of six years’ experimenting with automatic writing which moved Mr. Henry 
Holt to write: “I am tempted to say that the best hundred pages yet written on psychical research are 
in this little volume.” 


ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR THE LOVER OF OUT-DOOR LIFE 
Birds in Town and Village By WILLIAM H. HUDSON, $4.00 


Sketches of bird life in which the reader follows the birds into quaint old London gardens, out-of- 
the way Cornish villages, and quiet Devon lanes with the most charming of guides whose know- 
ledge of the subject is not only life-long and world-wide, but expressed in such English as few men 
today can write. Illustrated in colors from originals by E. J. Detmold. 


Far Away and Long Ago By WILLIAM H. HUDSON, $2.50 


Is an extraordinarily interesting record of the response of a finely sensitive spirit to the appeal of 
the fascinating life which he describes with such vivid color and reality. Strange, gaudy birds and 
butterflies, animals of the oddest types, and men of strange adventures figure in the every-day expe- 
riences through which he reveals himself simply and with rare sincerity. With portrait. 


FOR THE SECTION ON ECONOMICS 
Labor and the Common Welfare By SAMUEL GOMPERS $3.00 


The greatest difficulty in supplying books touching the labor situation to the thoughtful wage- 
earner lies in his distrust of their origin. Many he feels sure are written by outsiders who either 
misunderstand or misrepresent the position of labor in the present crisis. Here it is stated by a 
veteran leader, and with such clearness that every wage-earner, every employer, every citizen, 
should read it. 


For sale by any bookseller. Prices net, postage extra. Published by 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY - 681 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 
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French Books 


XXVIIth volume of the LORENZ 


We are advised from Paris that the First part of the XXVIIth 
volume of the LORENZ, The French Bibliography, will be pub- 
lished this week. 
Librarians and Booksellers are requested to place their order at 
once to avoid delay in delivery. 

LAST PUBLICATIONS: 


Paul BOURGET, Laurence Albani, - - - Frs. 5.00 
Pierre LOTI, Prime Jeunesse, - - - Frs. 4.95 
Odette KEUN, Les oasis dans la “montagne - - Frs. 4.95 
Collection PLON, - - The volume Frs. 2.00 
PLACE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE! 
Agence de Librairie et de Publications - 29 East 28th St., New York City | 


BERNARD QUARITCH, Ltd. 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals not only in rare 
and costly books, but also in every description of works in general literature, science and 
the arts, and that he is at all times willing to undertake the very smallest commissions for 


customers. 


He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers any books 
they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort to render this import- 
ant department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he is always ready to give 
customers his advice on this or any other subject connected with book collecting. 


Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who demand them. 


BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries and Institutions, 
both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their publications. 
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Have you placed your order for 
the English Catalogue of 
Books for 1919? 


IF NOT KINDLY SEND It AT ONCE 


R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 West 45th Street, New York City 


““T visited with a natural 
rapture the largest book 
store in the world.’’ 


See the chapter on Chi- 
cago, page 43, ‘‘Your 
United States,’’ by 
Arnold Bennett. 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


with its many years of experience, together with our unsurpassed stock of books 
of all publishers, combine to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expeditiously, and accurately by us, 
and find our prices satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarions not 
acquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. - - - - - - - - Chicago 
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Unit shelving with back and doors 


Single 6' 10” hight unit, 12” deep, fitted with back and glass doors. 


Unit shelving in 12’’ depth, furnished with back and glass doors. 

Designed particularly for use as book-cases for librarians’ offices and 

‘ for gifts, or special collections not open to the public. Shelves are 
10” deep in the clear. These book-case units may be joined to form 


ranges of any length. 


Library Bureau 


: Designers and makers of 

Technical library furniture and supplies 
: Steel bookstack Museum cases 
| Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 
(One block south from A. L. A. headquarters) 
Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France. 
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TWICE-A-MONTH 


The Book Larceny Problem 


By EDWIN WHITE GAILLARD 
Special Investigator, The New York Public Library. 


Part I 


E one outstanding factor in the question 
of book losses from libraries due to lar- 
ceny is the scant attention that has been 
given either to the fact itself or to the problem 
which constant and repeated book thefts have 


created. 


All librarians know that people steal books. 
Librarians are inclined to look upon a case of 
book stealing as an isolated instance, one that 
can no more be foreseen or prevented than 
can a lightning stroke be forestalled. Each 
case receives such consideration as it may in 
itself appear to deserve, and no more. Little 
attempt seems to have been made to regard 
“losses in inventory” as a distinct problem, and 
even less to consider the causes which have cre- 
ated a situation of grave bearing on general 
policies of library management and control. 

Not only have librarians negelected the study 
of this problem, but it has received little at- 
tention from others. There is practically no 
literature on the subject, and the little that has 
been written has tended to treat book-stealing 
in rather a light, if not humorous strain. 

The poetry of the subject would include but 
few titles, chief of which probably is “A Blast 
Against Book-keepers” by Yates Snowden, re- 
cently published in The Carolinian. Professor 
Snowden tells the whole truth when he states: 

“Sometimes he steals ‘in certain lines’; 

Again he captures all in sight. 

Ubiquitous the villain roams, 

From Golden Gate to Plymouth Rock.” 
or again hear his expert testimony: 

“But one incarnate devil thrives 

At his foul business an adept— 
The bane of all good bookmen’s lives— 
The vile and vicious Biblioklept!” 


Strange as it is, there has been little fiction 
on the subject of book stealing, but it is impos- 
sible not to mention that delightful collection 
of tales by A. S. W. Rosenbach, “The Unpub- 
lishable Memoirs,” wherein the author not only 
shows a charming sense of humor and displays 
a surprising knowledge of the subject, but he 
also reveals a rather disquieting familiarity 
with some of the phases of its more difficult 
technique and method. Indeed, in certain 
circumstances it is not impossible that the au- 
thor’s evident acquaintance with the profes- 
sional devices of the biblioklept for acquiring 
property may lead an inquiry in his own direc- 
tion. 

The history of the subject, unlike its poetry 
and fiction, is not confined to a few titles, but 
nearly all treat only individual cases of larceny, 
and none, I think, attempts in any sense to con- 
sider the question as a subject in itself. 

It may not be unprofitable in the light of 
what I have to say, to refer in brief to the 
history. 

If there ever was a time when books were 
not stolen, a golden age of honesty, it has 
escaped my observation. We find on the title 
page of the Virgil of a mediaeval monk an in- 
scription “Whoever carries away this book shall 
receive a thousand lashes of the scourge—may 
palsy and leprosy attack him.” Yet no one 
but a monk probably could have stolen that 
book. 

In more recent times, it is interesting and 
useful to note that Sir Thomas Bodley did 
realize in full the danger of theft and mutila- 
tion, for he provided that certain of the books 
in the great library whi»h he organized should 
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be chained to the desks. Even his accession 
book was “chained to the Desk, at the upper 
broad Window of the Library.” His library 
rules, upon which many modern library rules 
are largely based, provided for the punishment 
of the book thief in a manner which we of to- 
day might envy—to wit:—"*. . . he shall be pub- 
lickly disgraced . . . for which the Vice Chan- 
cellor or his substitute shall pronounce the Sen- 
tence of his Banishment in the open Congrega- 
tion and keep a permanent Record both of the 
Kind and Quality, of that Delinquent’s Perjury 
and of the exemplary Punishment inflicted upon 
it.” 

Thus we find that the great librarian over 
three hundred years ago, doubtless after many 
bitter experiences, provided for the punishment 
and banishment of the book thief. 

Notwithstanding the severity of punishment 
provided by the Bodleian, we cannot deny that 
Sir Thomas appears to have given rise to some 
suspicion as to the source whence he himself 
obtained some of his books, but it is only just 
and fair to his memory to enter in the record 
that the explanations of his defenders seem to 
be sufficient to acquit him of any suspicions of 
larceny which may have arisen at the time 
when he was making his great collection. 

Book stealing has waned as a serious crime 
in the eyes of the law, for what librarian of to- 
day would recommend to the court the punish- 
ment inflicted upon “Johannes Leycestre” and 
Cecelia his wife? The roll of the Stafford As- 
sizes in the time of Henry IV has this most 
soul-satisfying entry: “Sus. per coll.”, “Let him 
be hanged by the neck until his life departs.” 
Yet poor John and his devoted spouse only stole 
a little book from an old church. No record 
here of a series of larcenies or of systematic 
mutilation—just a poor little single larceny. 
Would that we had lived in those days, or that 
“Sus. per coll.” had survived until ours! Li- 
brarians who may be requested by a judge for a 
recommendation of punishment to be meted out 
to a book thief, should read in “Curiosities of 
Literature,” by Isaac Disraeli, the chapter “Of 
Literary Filchers.” The librarian will here find 
the names of not a few men who are said to 
have been book thieves but who otherwise bear 
leading names in Church, State and Letters. 
The librarian will learn that “Sus. per coll.” 
would not fit all book thieves, however well it 
may fit the crime. 


TWICE-A-MONTH 

How many American librarians have ever 
heard of the “Libri incident”? Read now, pos- 
sibly for the first time, of the greatest book thief 
on record. 

Count Guillaume Brutus Icile Timoléone 
Libri-Carrucci della Sommaia was all that his 
name implies. He was Inspector-general of 
Public Instruction and also Inspector-general 
of the libraries of France. At the age of twenty 
he was a professor in the University of Pisa, and 
later a professor at the Sorbonne, a professor 
at the College of France, editor of the Journal 
des Savants and the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
He was the author of a long list of books. His 
“History of the Mathematical Sciences in Italy 
from the Renaissance up to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” in four volumes, is a work of great eru- 
dition and ability, and probably will always 
be the standard history of the subject. He was 
a warm personal friend of Guizot and many 
other great men of the period, and had been 
honored with the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Libri was suspected of having plundered the 
libraries of France in rather a wholesale man- 
ner. He sold at auction and otherwise a num- 
ber of collections, and the Libri sales catalogs 
are today well worth owning. Libri became 
aware of the suspicions which he had aroused 
and left France rather abruptly for England. 
A careful and minute investigation followed his 
departure, as a result of which he was found 
guilty in June 1850 and was condemned to ten 
years’ imprisonment. Libri, from England, 
protested innocence and claimed that an in- 
justice had been done, but he never returned 
to France to face the charges and even those 
who advocated his cause were severely pun- 
ished. In England he was generally believed 
innocent, but in France Prosper Merimée was 
imprisoned at Saint Pelagie for his passionate 
attempt at vindication of his friend, the patric- 
ian public library book thief. Notwithstand- 
ing attempts at vindication the consensus of 
opinion is that Libri stole many thousands of 
very valuable books and sold them both at auc- 
tion and privately, for his own personal profit. 

Not entirely unlike the Libri incident was 
the one which happened at Seville. 

Fernando Columbus, son of Christopher, col- 
lected rare books and manuscripts, in the Low 
Countries, France, England, and thruout Spain. 
He succeeded in gathering together between 15,- 
000 and 20,000 titles, and these in due time be- 
came the Library of Sevile. This collection had a 
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checkered history of larcenies, mutilation and 
general abuse, but in 1870 it is said to have con- 
tained 34,000 volumes and 16,000 manuscripts. 
One day, about 1886, some of the prizes of the 
collection drifted into the Paris market in 
rather large quantities. No one appears to 
have been especially interested. The value of 
the items offered for sale was not appreciated 
until a dealer sold for $24 a work of the beauti- 
ful and learned Louise Labé that a fortnight 
later was snapped up for several thousand 
francs. The name of the thief, I think, was 
never made generally public, but certainly he 
seems to have been one who had a perfectly 
free and unquestioned access to the books. 

In the Parma incident, in 1885, silk threads 
drawn secretly across the shelves, a method of 
detection not usual in libraries, were broken 
by the secretary, one Panini, a perfect gentle- 
man and genial scholar, aged seventy-seven. 
Panini undoubtedly had an unpleasant inter- 
view in the private office of the chief librarian. 
At all events he confessed to having looted the 
collections of engravings and manuscripts. 

These “incidents” tend to show that stealing 
from libraries was not confined in Europe to 
the lower grade employees, and certainly such 

‘is not the case in this country. Altho the “in- 
cidents” in the United States involving library 
chiefs have not been numerous, there have been 
so many cases that we should bear the fact in 
mind when the subject is referred to later on 
in this paper, and come to realize that neither 
age nor rank in the service renders a man im- 
mune. 

Before considering book thieves as a class of 
criminals, let us ask “What are criminals?” 
Lombroso and his school have a ready answer, 
which is in effect that criminals are a group to 
themselves, living amongst normal persons, but 
different,—different in many kinds of ways that 
may be recognized by the expert. They “look” 
different, or if not, their bodily measurements 
are not normal. They have the stigmata of 
degeneracy. They can no more help being 
criminal than a negro can change his color; 
they were born that way. Each school of crim- 
inologists has in turn tried to account for and 
explain the criminal, and his why, wherefore, 
andcure. All of them seem to have con- 
fused the convict with the criminal. The 
caught and convicted criminal may be studied 
and measured, converted into a_ laboratory 


specimen and properly labeled. He is below 
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par, subnormal, abnormal, stupid,—and so 
caught and a convict. Yet we know that but a 
small percentage of crimes are ever traced to 
their perpetrators. There is nothing, | believe. 
to show that the uncaught criminal differs from 
his fellow men in any way. 

Charles Mercier, in his fascinating new book, 
“Crime and Criminals,” (Holt) analyzes the doc- 
trines of the various schools of so-called crim- 
inologists and confirms my observations. He 
further has helped me clarify my humble 
theories by saying in effect that the criminal 
is no one in particular—that every man is a 
potential criminal—that every man _ has _ his 
breaking strain physically, mentally, or morally. 
The breaking strain is of course different in dif- 
ferent people. Crime, he teaches, is caused by 
opportunity and temptation. With neither 
present, there could be no crime. He shows, 
as all of us know, overmastering temptation for 
one man would leave another cold and indif- 
ferent. 

The counterfeiter counterfeits, the burglar 
commits burglarly, the murderer murders, the 
pickpocket “dips,” the over-tempted 
cashier loots. The counterfeiter does not rob 
the till, nor does the burglar do shop-lifting. 
The murderer does not commit burglary, nor 
does the burglar commit murder, except of 
course in what he calls self-defense, but he 
never undertakes a professional enterprise in- 
tending to do a murder, with murder in his 
heart. So, too, the burglar has his own tech- 
nique, like the murderer he has his own ways, 
and ways from which he seldom departs. The 
coiner never makes bank notes, the engraver 
never issues his own coinage, the poisoner never 
uses violence, and a murderous assault is never 
made by an habitual poisoner. Each of his 
own trade and craft. 

Let us take these doctrines to heart. The 
book thief is not a murderer, tho to be sure | 
have in my office a few books taken from one 
of the most interesting murderers of recent times, 
all stolen from public libraries. It is exceed- 
ingly rare, however, for the police to find a 
stolen library book in the home of a criminal, 
however well educated, and so we can say that 
defaulting bank cashiers, counterfeiters, burg- 
lars, shop-lifters, and the convict class in gen- 
eral are not book thieves. Their temptation to 
steal books is not great,—or in the technical lan- 
guage of physics, the “breaking strain” in the 
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presence of this temptation is very high. They 
simply do not do it. 

The question is frequently asked: “Why are 
library books stolen?” Library books are 
stolen from two main causes, to be sold, and 
in order that the thief may possess the prop- 
erty. The selling book thief rarely retains his 
stealings, and the possessing thief never steals 
to sell. The selling thief may retain a few 
volumes in his possession until such time as 
they can conveniently be sold, but he does not 
steal in order to acquire the volume. So, too, 
the possessing thief may sometimes part with 
a stolen volume for a consideration, but he did 
not have that idea in mind when he stole the 
volume. When investigating book thefts in 
the future it will be well to bear these facts, 
hardly theories, in mind. 

Men steal books to sell to the second-hand 
dealers and to private purchasers. A proper 
understanding may be established between the 
second-hand dealers and the library, and is so 
established in New York, which tends to dis- 
courage attempts at larceny for the second- 
hand market Indeed this market no longer 
gives trouble, but a constant oversight is neces- 
sary to see that this very desirable condition 
is maintained. The thief who steals for the 
private purchaser is rare, and is difficult to 
guard against. This class would include those 
who steal rare books to sell after having had 
the bindings changed, marks of identification 
removed and perhaps the substitution of fresh 
clean pages for those that had been marked by 
the library with suitable stamps for identifica- 
tion purposes. Against this thief there can be 
but little protection, but the great God of 
Chance has ever been his enemy and on the 
side of the library, or at least when he has 
been caught, it has mainly been by chance— 
delightful accidents. 

We come now to the real problem, the per- 
son who steals in order to possess a given book. 

Just as all men are truly potential crim- 
inals, so all persons who use a library are po- 
tential book thieves. Library book thieves are 
persons who have the desire for books, other- 
wise they would not be using a library. Like- 
wise, those who use the library have the op- 
portunity to steal. A library therefore is a 
place to which large numbers of people re- 
sort who need books, and who have almost un- 
limited opportunity to steal. Is it any won- 
der that the breaking strain of temptation is 


low in this carefully selected group of the com- 
munity ? 

And now note a curious observation. The 
breaking strain amongst library frequenters is 
reasonably high so long as a given book or a 
given class of books may be borrowed, but if 
an obstacle is placed in the way of the bor- 
rower, there is a resulting lowering of the 
breaking point. In practice we find that refer- 
ence books which are not subject to loan for 
home use are seldom stolen by ordinary read- 
ers if the books themselves can be purchased. 
Indeed, the excuse has been given so many 
times,—“I needed the books and tried to buy 
them before I took these” that I rarely question 
the honesty of the statement. So too, having 
found in the home of the thief the kind of 
books that he “needed” it is as a rule a waste 
of time to look for others of different subjects 
or authors. The man who steals early Amer- 
ican drama is not as a rule tempted by the 
latest book on the gas engine. The practical 
use of this theory is to observe the students of 
drama when volumes of this class are being 
missed and not to concern oneself with the 
burden of a constant watch on everyone who 
might have opportunity to steal from subjects 
of quite a different nature. 

In August 1914 when on a vacation, ill, and 
facing rather a poor chance of seeing my office 
again, I sent for all of my book thief records. 

I tabulated every known fact—age, color, 
race, occupation, education, etc., but with no 
result. Then I tabulated, not by fact, but by 
speculation, by my own opinion, as to whether 
a person “looked” honest, by the probable 
future careers and in other amusing and use- 
less ways, even as to planetary influence at 
birth, but likewise with no result. Then I tried 
to connect the various losses caused by the 
thieves under analysis with the history of the 
connection existing between the library and 
the thief. Among other things, I recorded the 
amount of the fines which the thief owed at the 
time of his stealing. Here was the surprise: 
I found in every case of larceny of books that 
were subject to loan for home use that the thief 
owed a fine for a greater or less amount. Ow- 
ing a fine, the card had been witheld; he was 
not permitted to borrow books until the fine 
was paid. The fact that he owed a fine did 
not in the least make him desire books the less, 
—that which was denied was of magnified 
value, and so he stole. 
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The reasonableness of the fine, or its amount, 
or the economic status of the thief has no bear- 
ing on the fact, which is that practically all 
cases of book stealing for their possession is, 
as I am in the habit of saying, “based on a 
fine.” That type or cast of mind which will 
contract a fine and which is for various rea- 
sons or causes reluctant to pay the fine, will 
have a very low point of breaking strain when 
subjected to the temptation to take a book in 
an irregular manner. 

The reader will observe that I have charac- 
terized the removal of the book as “taking,” 
and so too does the thief. The history of a 
normal case is that the borrower has contracted 
a fine, which remaining unpaid, loses him the 
use of his card. He then finds a book that he 
desires—he simply must have it, and so he 
thereupon surreptitiously borrows the book, 
and often returns it furtively and secretly. He 
then continues his own method of borrowing. 
Remember, if he had not been careless about 
the return of books he would not have had a 
fine to face in the first instance. His record 
of carelessness continues—he neglects to return 
the informally borrowed book, he takes another 
and another. In the course of time he finds 
a considerable number of library books in his 
possession, and becomes alarmed. He may be 
expected to pursue certain well defined courses 
of action. He will attempt to return all, or 
nearly all, of the books anonymously, by mail, 
express, or messenger, will leave a package’ of 
stolen books in a park, a church, a subway 
train, or even check it at the coat room of the 
library itself and fail to call for it. His last 
resort, if he does not destroy the books, is to 
attempt to hide the fact that the books belong 
to a library by attempting to remove all marks 
of ownership. Careless in other things he is 
careless in this; in fact we rarely find marks 
of ownership thoroly removed from a given 
lot. Indeed one of the title pages is pretty 
sure to be intact, or some large rubber or per- 
forated stamp on a conspicuous page is likely 
to be overlooked. 

We may draw certain lessons from the caught 
thief. He is often physically defective and 
frequently not quite balanced, and sometimes 
queer enough to be sent to a hospital for the 
insane. 

But the thief who has just been discussed is 
not the only one that the library has to fear. 


He mainly steals books of no great value from 
the circulation department. 

There is a class of persons who possess a 
craving of great intensity but of very re- 
stricted scope for a very limited class of ob- 
jects. These persons may be grouped under 
the general subject head, “Collectors.” The 
craving of a collector to possess the object of 
his desires becomes so intense and overmaster- 
ing that it impels him to acts in defiance of 
general moral restraint. The temptation placed 
upon the collector of a given class of objects 
far exceeds the temptation which would be felt 
by a non-collector of that class. A collector of 
hooks, or of any special kind of book, is sub- 
jected to real and unusual temptation when in 
a library. The librarian may well be on his 
guard against all collectors and take especial 
precaution to protect the books and manu- 
scripts, that would in particular appeal to 
their cupidity. 

Collections of rare books of all kinds are 
subject to danger from book collectors. It is 
impossible to discuss this subject confidentially 
with dealers in books of this class without ac- 
quiring a very great distrust of all collectors. 
Indeed, it is astonishing to hear names men- 
tioned in connection with losses from the stocks 
of such dealers, and to hear of bills that have 
been sent to well known citizens and paid for 
books which they had stolen from a dealer’s 
stock. 

Men who make a practice of collecting and 
selling to certain collectors, who in a way act 
as a collectors’ agent, know full well which of 
their clients are not over particular in examin- 
ing a book to see if it bears traces of library 
ownership, and who care not in the least how 
a book was obtained if they lack it in their 
collection. They will pay the price and ask 
no questions. 

A collection of rare books, no less than a 
collection of fine gems, is likely to contain 
specimens which have a history of larceny, and 
it is the wise librarian who takes due precau- 
tion to see that his books do not drift into these 
collections. 

Much more might be said on the general sub- 
ject of book stealing from children’s rooms. 
Here we approach a field and point of view 
which in itself seems a little out of normal. 

The fine idealism which prompts a young 
woman to devote a portion of her life to li- 
brary work with children is offended by the 
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coarse reality of larceny, and instinctively she 
turns from the subject as from any other re- 
pulsive incident of life. Her inclination is to 
draw a veil over unlovely criminal develop- 
ments in her room. She feels herself smirched 
by the contact, and so feels a tendency to evade 
the subject. 

This analysis is not intended as an unsym- 
pathetic criticism of children’s librarians, and 
does not apply to all, but looking back over the 
innumerable cases with which I have had to 
deal, I confess that I have a composite picture 
which to my mind would be described some- 
what as above. 

Children’s librarians are forced by their satis- 
tics to admit that their readers do steal, but 
they frequently try to minimize the fact, or try 
to palliate it to themselves in various ways. 
Theirs often seems a position of protection. 
I have heard it said more than once, “Oh, he 
did not mean to steal, he just didn’t have his 
card, and borrowed the book without speaking 
to the librarian.” 

There seems no history of book stealing from 
children’s rooms on the part of girls. Practi- 
cally all of the juvenile larcenies are committed 
by boys, or at least if girls do steal they are 
too clever to be caught. The known juvenile 
book thief is a boy. 

Children’s librarians do not seem to realize 
that the question of taking property is always in 
the small boy’s mind. The small boy is thus 
subjected to very severe temptation; he is sur- 
rounded on all sides by things that he especially 
wants—otherwise he would not be in the room 
at all. He is of course immature, and his 
breaking strain is low. A boy who would sur- 
reptitiously borrow a book from a children’s 
room, and who would borrow another and an- 
other and deface them all to hide their source is 
by no means at heart a thief. Rarely do boys 
steal books to sell and rarely are boys who use 
libraries thieves. No, they simply wanted the 
book in the first instance and “took” it. 

The question arises—“Why did he take it, or 
rather, steal it, if he could borrow it? The 
answer is simply that he did not. A boy will 
steal a book that he cannot otherwise get, rarely 
otherwise. A boy will,steal a book because the 
author is popular, and the books are seldom on 
the shelves. Librarians are all familiar with 


the fact that a boy will hide a book in the li- 
brary until such time as he may borrow it prop- 
erly, but it is also true that the boy may hide 
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the book in his own home because it was rare 
and scarce at the library. A material increase 
in the number of copies of a given work will 
result in a decrease in the amount of stealing 
of that work—the temptation has been removed. 

Fines play a large part in the causes of steal- 
ing from children’s rooms. Almost every boy 
book thief has a fine marked on his card. 
A curious phase is the book stealing done by 
the book gangs. Every little while we hear of 
a boy’s club where the weekly or monthly dues 
consist of one stolen library book, to be added 
to the common fund. The latest such case with 
which I have had to deal did not amount to very 
much, but its name was _interesting—‘“The 
Blackmailers’ Club.” Upon careful investiga- 
tion it proved a very tame affair. 

The theory of the boy book thief club seems tu 
be that the members will steal the books and 
lend them to one another, and so the individual 
members can have a greater opportunity to get 
the books that they especially desire. In one 
case with which I had to deal I found that the 
boys had organized an excellent miniature li- 
brary, even to labels on the shelves and a fairly 
good form of charging system, with fines for 
overdue books, and a private rubber stamp for 
the title page. 

“My boy is a good boy” I have heard from 
distressed parents so often and so very many 
times that I am forced to conclude that good 
boys do steal books. The boy is good in many 
ways, but his power of resistance to temptation 
is not developed. He does not reason the thing 
out. The same boy would not steal from a 
silversmith or a department store. He readily 
sees the point when it is brought to his attention. 

The librarian will often say, “He is the last 
one whom I would have suspected.” He is in 
fact “a good boy” who has been subjected by 
the very conditions which prevail in most chil- 
dren’s rooms to a temptation outside of his nor- 
mal experience in the world, and one which 
tends in a peculiar way to place upon him an 
undue stress. 

In short, the responsibility of the book losses 
from the children’s rooms is a burden that chil- 
dren’s librarians must bear in a far greater pro- 
portion than those in the adult departments. 
Too, the extent of losses from the children’s 
rooms may be attributed to faulty oversight and 
control of the rooms to a much greater degree 
than is the case with adults. This faulty over- 
sight is often caused by a great influx of chil- 
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dren during very limited periods of the day, to 
the “rush hour.” The responsibility of this con- 
dition rests with the administration rather than 
with the children’s librarian. 

A judge of a large juvenile court recently 
said to me that the moral responsibility in cases 
of boy book stealing largely rested upon the li- 
brary. A complaint clerk in another juvenile 
court, who in a way acts as a minor judge, holds 
almost that a public library should be a co- 
defendant in a juvenile larceny trial, in that the 
library largely aided and abetted in the stealing, 
by an almost criminal negligence displayed in 
the protection of its property. 

Here it may be an opportune point to deal 
with the question of the convicted juvenile book 
thief. 

In general I dislike exceedingly to prosecute 
boys. It is, as a rule, I believe, very bad for 
the boy. In cases where a boy has stolen one, 
two, or three books, or even more, I would not 
advocaie an arrest and prosecution. Uusually 
a serious talk in a private office with the parents 
and officer or detective in the case will have a 
very marked effect upon the boy. Let a record 
of the facts of the case be made in the boy’s 
presence and let him be told calmly but effect- 
ively that the library will consider this case as 
a first offence, and will give him another chance 
and place him on parole. Give him a clear 
understanding that the present case will be used 
against him if he gets into any further trouble, 
and it is unlikely that the library or the police 
department will have further trouble with that 
particular boy. The boy will not have the 
excitement and almost glory of an arrest; he 
will weep and eat large slices of humble pie. 

In more serious cases where a boy has 
systematically stolen and sold books, or where 
he was a part of a small organized club, whose 
object was to steal library books, it seems de- 
sirable to let the parole come from a properly 
constituted court. It is very effective to have 
a judge explain to eight or ten boys, whose as- 
sembled parents, lawyers, cousins, friends, char- 
acter witnesses, and brothers and sisters form a 
large and interested audience, that book steal- 
ing from the library is not fair to the other fel- 
low, and from that position go on to the more 
serious aspects of larceny. The boys are then 
placed on parole for six months and required 
to report at stated intervals to a probation 
officer. 


In still more serious cases where boys have 
previous criminal records, or where the report 
of the criminal officer indicates its desirability, 
the boy must be committed to some institution 
for juvenile criminals. Many police officers re- 
gard institutions of the kind as high schools of 
crime. In practice, | hope no librarian will 
suggest or recommend such a commitment un- 
less all of the facts of the case fully justify a 
course which is sure to be one of very real and 
great danger to the boy. 

Librarians steal books. It is rare for a li- 
brarian to steal books, but book stealing by 
library employees is not at all rare. Library 
employees are more inclined to steal books for 
their own use than to steal to sell. Just as the 
courts are inclined to regard the employee who 
steals from his master’s stock for his own finan- 
cial gain as a criminal, so they regard the li- 
brary employee who also steals to sell. One 
who steals because of his interest in the books 
themselves is regarded as a wayward and mis- 
guided person who must be shielded from the 
full force of his own acts. While the vendor 
therefore goes to jail, the other goes on pro- 
bation and parole. 

Having now considered some of the tempta- 
tions which lead to the stealing of books from 
libraries we may properly devote some atten- 
tion to the sister of Temptation—Opportunity. 

The twin sisters Opportunity and Temptation, 
Hand-maidens of Evil, combined always, never 
alone, lead to crime, make the criminal. It is 
obvious that with either absent there could be 
no crime. It is not the shape of a man’s head 
which makes a criminal, nor is it his early en- 
vironment, but it is the twin sisters, Oppor- 
tunity and Temptation, and nothing else. 

The librarian more than any other class has 
both opportunity and temptation. Yet, because 
the breaking strain in the educated and culti- 
vated librarian is high, he rarely yields. 

As this paper is not intended to be a guide to 
the art of book stealing I will not name or sug- 
gest the opportunities open to a librarian. The 
higher rank a librarian attains the greater are 
his opportunities as to amounts and values, and 
the more numerous are his possibilities. 

There is an insidious form of temptation to 
which some librarians inadvertently render 
themselves liable. A certain number of libra- 
rians, stimulated by a real and genuine interest 
in their own special subjects, or forced by eco- 
nomic pressure, make private collections on 
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their own accounts. In the course of time a li- 
brarian who has formed such a collection will 
sell the entire lot at private sale or at auction, 
or sell in some such way a greater or less num- 
ber of odd volumes, duplicates, and the like. 
Up to the present time librarians have not con- 
sidered this unprofessional conduct. Book 
dealers, however, appreciate the danger of this 
course, and they do not ordinarily permit an 
employee to buy and sell on his own account. 
One who collects for himself, usually with some 
idea of financial gain, and who is at the same 
time collecting for his library must often be 
obliged to choose whether his own private col- 
lection shall be enriched by a given purchase or 
whether it shall go to his library. It is but 
human nature that personal interests will tempt 
an oversight of professional duties: in a certain 
proportion of instances it is his own collection 
that will profit, and yet he is paid to use his best 
efforts on behalf of his library. In the disposal 
of duplicates from his library it is only natural 
that he gives himself prior choice, and he fixes 
the price. A librarian who buys and sells on 
his own account has an easy and familiar 
method of disposal, his opportunities of sell- 
ing books stolen from the library of which he 
has charge are far greater than those of a libra- 
rian with no such familiarity with the market, 
and where opportunity is greater, temptation 
is also greater. 

No chief librarian should permit himself to 
feel at ease if he has an employee who deals 
in books. No board of trustees should view with 
anything but strong disapproval a chief libra- 
rian who sells books on his own account and 
sells his library books, especially where the 
sales are made to the same dealers. 

However great temptation may be, there can 
be no stealing unless there is opportunity. 
Everyone who enters a library has the oppor- 
tunity to steal with greater or less facility, de- 
pending upon the administration of the library. 

Admission to stacks creates invaluable oppor- 
tunity. Open shelves, especially in alcoves of 
which the librarian has little or no oversight, 
are very tempting to the biblioklept. A library 
is apt to find many of its losses in inventory 
from shelves of which there is poor oversight, 
regardless of the subject classification on those 
shelves. If there have been heavy losses in fine 
and useful arts from unguarded shelves, and 
the following year these subjects are moved to a 


better guarded location, and the space formerly 
thus occupied filled with out-of-date books on 
religion, then the next inventory will certainly 
show an increase in the per cent of losses in 
the religious books and a decrease in the per 
cent of losses in the fine and useful arts. 

Poor and negligent assistants create oppor- 
tunity. The book thief watches the staff. The 
alert assistant who is aware of all that takes 
place in the room, and who is ever watchful 
to see that the best of service is rendered to 
readers is the chief foe of the book thief. Next 
in danger to the unwatchful assistant is the 
crowded and congested condition of the room, 
which must divert the attention of even the most 
reliable of librarians. 

No librarian can be blamed for a single theft 
from his library, but every librarian is directly 
and personally responsible for the rate of loss. 
This is a hard, not to say harsh, saying, but I 
believe it can be demonstrated as true. It is 
customary to ask of a library how many vol- 
umes it loses a year by theft, and what the 
percentage of loss is annually, based on the 
number of volumes circulated, or in stock. In 
any inquiry on book losses this is the most 
commonplace of questions. The question is, I 
am convinced, entirely wrong. The question 
should be “What is the rate of loss annually 
under the administration of the librarian, as 
compared to the loss under previous adminis- 
trations?” I have been startled to watch the 
rate of losses vary with administrations. A li- 
brarian with a low rate of loss who goes to a 
library with a high rate will at the end of a 
year or two be obliged to report a decrease in 
the rate. So, too, a librarian whose history 
shows a high rate of loss will go to a library 
vacated by the low rate librarian and at once 
the rate of losses will increase. 

This theory has not been mathematically 
proved, but it is based upon an unusually wide 
opportunity for observation and it really seems 
only common sense that the probabilities are 
in favor of its truth. 

In short, it is not the book itself, but the lack 
of the book, or obstacles thrown in the way of 
the use of the book, which cause temptation, 
and opportunity is given both by the physical 
construction of the room, the arrangement of 
the shelves, and the lack of a constant, alert, 
oversight and control. 
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Foreign Exchange 


BY M. LLEWELLYN RANEY 
Librarian, The John’s Hopkins University, Baltimore. 


HAT ought a given German publication 

to cost? That is puzzling many now. 

Bills show great variation, while priced 
lists are not to be trusted a month after issue, 
and may conceal a snare at the outset. 

The actual value of the mark at the moment 
is 1.15 cents. Yet, in current orders, the rate 
most widely used in America is 10 cents, tho 
one agent follows the formula %4 current rate 
plus 6 cents, or about 7 cents today. On the 
other hand, the mark is commonly charged at 
20 or 22 cents for material currently delivered, 
if actually purchased during the war. 

Bills of late from Holland have shown .25 
as the conversion factor of marks to gulden; 
those from Switzerland have recently changed 
marks to francs at .50. This, at present rates 
of exchange, means about 91% and 8 cents re- 
spectively, or just 10 cents in each case, if the 
guilder and franc chanced to come normal on 
day of settlement. 

Agents outside of Germany are, therefore, 
seen to have been supplying at conversion rates, 
which, at the moment, magnify the value of the 
mark six to nine times. (And quite necessarily 
so, as will appear below.) 

Turning now to invoices direct from Germany, 
itself, we find them rendered occasionally in 
dollars, tho by nearly all dealers in marks. The 
appearance of our coinage in German bills is 
sure sign that the exchange rate has been mater- 
ially raised—sometimes to the antebellum basis. 
If rendered in marks, the bill is, of course, set- 
tled in marks and at the current rate. 

The simple fact then is, that up to the pres- 
ent, or, more accurately, up at least till January 
15, 1920, it has been far cheaper to order direct 
from Germany than thru any agent outside of 
Germany. A divergence, not existent when the 
mark was normal, became more and more pro- 
nounced, as German currency depreciated, till 
in January of the present year a book costing 
$1.00, if directly imported, cost from $6.00 to 
$9.00 if gotten thru an agent outside of Germany. 

A natural inquiry, then, is: Why did the A. 
L. A. Committee on Importations ever turn for 
our periodicals to Holland and Switzerland? 


The answer is simple. The transaction had to be 
conducted thru Government channels and the 
Governments relations with Germany were 
severed. French and British librarians were in 
the same position. This condition continued 
for us till the State Department’s proclama- 
tion of July 14, 1919 removed the bars against 
communication with the enemy. Since then, 
the thrifty librarian has imported directly or 
paid the piper if he has not. Many, however 
of even the most alert, made an exception in the 
case of periodicals because of the threat of in- 
terrupted files seen in the Treaty situation. 

But after all why must other agents charge 
more than the German? The answer to this, 
too, is simple. The agent lives on the discount 
given him by the publisher, and this of course 
is in marks. An average one is 25%. Now 
this percentage of M.100 for example, was 
worth $6.00 before the war, but equals 30 cents 
today. The agent could not survive on such 
terms. The material covered by the M.100 re- 
quires just as much time from the agent’s staff, 
just as great an outlay for transportation now 
as then, and his bills are paid in dollars, francs, 
gulden, not marks as by his German competi- 
tor. Rather than receive 30 cents in place of 
$6.00, probably not many would dispute his 
claim to receive $8.00 now for the old $6.00 
task, just as French and English agents have 
advanced their commission to 10% from 5% or 
6%. 

If, therefore, a parcel of material has a list 
price of M.100 the agent has had to receive 
from us, just as he did for that same parcel 
before the war, i. e. for that same amount of 
work, enough to reimburse him for his outlay 
of M.75 to the publisher and $6.00 or, $8.00, 
as his profit. Now M.75 at the current rate of 
exchange is the same as M.100 at 34 current 
rate. As it is the list price of M.100 that has 
appeared in our bill, the simplest form of 
settlement has been by the formula *4 current 
rate plus 6 cents (or 3 cents, which normally 
equals 20 Dutch or 40 Swiss cents per mark 
in the bill. 
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The inevitable corollary to this proposition 
is that if the volume of material brought by 
M.100 shrinks, the agent’s profit should shrink 
proportionately, for the size of his task has 
lessened. If, for exampe, M. 100 brings not 
the former ten but five journals now, his work 
has been cut in half, and his outlay for trans- 
portation likewise. His profit should, therefore, 
be not $6.00 or $8.00 but $3.00 or $4.00 in 
such instance. 

But there is another pan to the scales. Into 
it goes the increased cost of operations for the 
agent. Salaries, rent, materials, and transporta- 
tion have risen. In June I was inclined to 
think that his expenses had outrun the advance 
in the price of publications. By a competent 
observer the latter was said at that time to aver- 
age about 40%. Hence the persistence of the 
formula unchanged despite shrinkage in volume 
of material. 

The situation in this respect has, however, 
now certainly changed. Transportation charges 
have dropt, and, because of the mark’s steady 
declension, with its consequent threat of bank- 
ruptcy, the domestic prices of German publica- 
tions have risen abruptly, till now the same au- 
thority sets down the advance as between 100% 
and 200%. This condition has been reflected by 
some moderation in rate by several agents; e. g., 
the revision in one instance already cited to the 
antebellum formula 34 current rate plus 6 
cents. But these concessions surely do not 
satisfy justice in the case of a trebled price. 

This question has been brought forcibly to an 
issue by an action of the Boersenverein der 
deutschen Buchhaendler promulgated in the 
Boersenblatt of January 15, 1920. Librarians 
must give close attention this Verkaufsordnung 
fuer Auslandlieferungen, if they are adequately 
to safeguard the interests of their institutions. 

Readers of the Asbury Park Report of the 
A. L. A. Committee on Importations will recall 
the conflict of opinion in the German booktrade 
over the question of discrimination against 
foreigners. The publishers advocating such a 
course have at last won their point in the Boer- 
senverein, and the new order of January 15 re- 
flects this victory. 

By terms of the decree, any purchaser in a 
country which does not use the German mark, 
or the money of which has a higher exchange 
value in marks now than on July 1, 1914, will 
hereafter be charged more than the domestic 
price. The foreign rates will be determined 


each week by the Vorstand of the Boersenverein 
on the basis of the marks course during the pre- 
ceding week, and will be published Thursday in 
the Boersenblatt, to apply for the next week. In 
the first two tables issued covering January 14-24 
and 25-31 respectively, the value assigned 100 
marks was $9.00, 43 shillings, 70 French francs, 
50 Swiss francs, 80, lire, 24 gulden, etc. 

Bills may be rendered in either marks or the 
denomination of the purchaser’s country. To 
render the two approximately equivalent, the 
weekly tables carry the percentages covering the 
gap between the value assigned the mark and its 
actual value as recorded in the previous week’s 
highest daily course. Thus, if the mark be worth 
1.8 cents (as the table of January 25-31) and it 
has been raised to 9 cents, it is necessary to add 
400% to the domestic price and have a 10-mark 
book list at 50 marks. With the mark at present 
down to 1.15 cents, the percentage would have 
to be about 680, and the same book would list 
at 78 marks. 

Then, in sales to the public, a Teuerungszu- 
schlag of at least 20% is added to this figure. The 
net result in the two instances cited would be M. 
60 and M. 93.60 respectively, as against the do- 
mestic price of M. 10; and if the domestic price 
shows an advance of 150%, the book costs us un- 
der this system 2214 cents to the mark—an 
increase of 2240%. 

But there are important exemptions from the 
rule. It does not apply in the following cases: 


1. Quotations antedating the decree. 

2. Antiquaria (the voluntary inclusion is 
urged. ) 

3. Periodicals, unless the individual publisher 
elects otherwise. 

4. Items, for which the Vorstand des Boer- 
senvereins, on application of the publisher, 
has, through notice in the Boersenblatt, 
fixed special foreign prices. 

5. Miscellaneous exceptions, which the Vor- 
stand may cover by a general notice in the 
Boersenblatt, or in individual cases com- 
municate on written application. 

Class 2 is important but is not clearly de- 
fined. It is said to include items, of which the 
dealer is regularly allowed to fix his own prices, 
and as examples are cited Antiquariat, modernes 
Antiquariat, Restauflagen, etc. Nevertheless, I 
have just received a fresh antiquarian catalog 
carrying notice that foreigners will be charged 
the Boersenverein’s advanced rate. 
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Note that publishers of journals may charge 
what they like, 

The significance of classes 4 and 5 can hardly 
be appreciated by one unfamiliar with senti- 
ment inside the Boersenverein. That it is di- 
vided is certain. The Vorstand acknowledges 
this, but begs members to submerge their own 
desires and support the decree in order to help 
the general economic situation. The exceptions 
published along with the decree itself are these : 
(1) “Tauchnitz editions,” to be sold at 14 the 
foreign price fixed by the decree; (2) “Einzeln- 
Kunstblaetter” (including Gravueren, Photogra- 
phien, Lichtdrucke, Farbendrucke, Kuenstler- 
Graphik) to have added to domestic rate only 
\% the decreed percentage; (3) Editions of the 
music firms, C. F. Peters( Leipzig), August Cranz 
(Leipzig), Steingraeber Verlag (Leipzig, Henry 
Litolffs Verlag (Brunswick) and “Universal- 
Edition” A. G. (Vienna) to be sold abroad at 
twice the price decreed. 

The Government is declared to be in sympathy 
with the plan, indeed to have been long urging, 
it, and an announcement of its participation is 
said shortly to be expected, in the form of border 
control and penalties. 

The involved measures adopted to secure 
German obedience to the decree it would be idle 
here to recite. Sufficent to say they are con- 
ceivable only in Germany, where Verboten is a 
god, and Complexity a proof of thoroness. The 
measures declared under way of the preven- 
tion of price-cutting in countries with depreciat- 
ed currency are not reported. 

Here then is a major problem for us. Four 
observations will fix our proper course: 

1. In this order a certain latitude of inter- 
pretation is possible to German dealers. There 
will be strict and liberal constructionists. Ex- 
tremists will stretch the rule to the limits. Mod- 
erates will resort to it only when they must. 
American librarians should recognize the latter. 
This happens to be a very pertinent warning, 
and requires of many librarians a quick change 
of course. The Johns Hopkins University Li- 
brary has several bills dated after January 15 
in which domestic rates predominate. 

2. In items exempted from the rule non-Ger- 
man agents must lose money or continue to use 
the formula 34current rate plus 6 or 8 cents. etc 
and so charge several times as much as the Ger- 
man dealer. 

3. In applying this formula under the rule, 
i. e. in using, for example 12.75 (= %, x9 + 6) 


as the American conversion factor of marks to 
dollars, it is extremely important for librarians 
to realize (a) that this rate must be used on the 
domestic not the inflated price, i. e. on 10 marks 
in the example above cited not 50 or 78 marks, 
for otherwise the agent would be multiplying his 
profit as the publisher before him had done; 
(b) that to this price the 20% Teuerungszuschlag 
cannot be added, because 12.75 is itself not a 
20% advance over 9, the decreed rate, but more 
than 40%. I have on my desk now a bill in 
which an agent, disregarding these simple facts, 
has set down a price which gives him not the 
legitimate $6.00 for profit but $36.00. 

The same principle must in justice apply to 
cases of advance in the German domestic price. 
If it trebles there, the importers profit has tre- 
bled. The formula should be modified accord- 
ingly. 

4. In such complexities, we are plainly 
driven to the conclusion that the only course 
feasible for the libraries to pursue in the case 
of non-German agents is to demand that bills be 
rendered in marks at prices charged them be- 
fore discount and converted into dollars at 
current rate of exchange, plus 20% and trans- 
portation. In my judgment this would properly 
mean at the present time in case of material 
covered by the decree, a resultant rate of about 
11.30 cents (30 Dutch cents or 60 Swiss cen- 
times) to the mark on the current German do- 
mestic price. Because of the advance in Ger- 
man domestic prices, I believe this will bring 
the agent due profit, and put him on a level 
with his German competitor. 

In cases of exemption from the decree, he will 
suffer severe loss in using current rate of ex- 
change, but the library must buy where it can 
do so cheapest. The remedy proposed by the 
Vorstand is protective national legislation, but 
our librarians would not abide a tariff. 


To those planning programs for library con- 
ventions G. L. in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
makes the suggestion that, instead of a forty- 
minute lecture from an outsider, two twenty- 
minute or three fifteen-minute talks by some of 
the newer association members might be of in- 
terest to librarians. “Perhaps some of the lesser 
lights would be found quite worth while.” says 
G. L. voicing the opinion of the less patient at 
the smaller meetings as well as at the confer- 


ences of the A. L. A. 
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Guild Socialism—A Bibliography 
Prepared by S. ZIMAND 
Librarian, Bureau of Industrial Research, New York City 


INTRODUCTION 

(—— Socialism as a movement is mainly 

confined to Great Britain. It originated 
about 1906 as a reaction within the Fabian So- 
ciety against the collectivism which dominated 
the theory of that body. A. J. Penty, A. R. 
Orage, and S. G. Hobson were principally re- 
sponsible for the formulation of a plan to con- 
vert trade unions into guilds, taking the name 
from the old Craft-Guilds of the middle ages. 
G. D. H. Cole has been very influential in popu- 
larizing the movement. 

A national guild, as proposed in this plan, is 
the combination of all the labor of every kind, 
administrative, executive, and productive, in any 
particular industry, to constitute a labor and 
management monopoly. The objects of such 
monopoly, as defined in the constitution of the 
National Guilds League, are “the abolition of 
the wage system, and the establishment by the 
workers of self-government in industry through 
a democratic system of national guilds working 
in conjunction with a democratic state.” 

The theory of national guilds is a unification 
of the syndicalist plan for the supremacy of 
the workers as producers, with the supremacy of 
the state as advocated by collectivists. The 
guildsmen wish to make the state the organiza- 
tion of the workers as consumers, which shall 
own the means of production as trustees for 
the community. 

In theory the national guilds aim at an ad- 
justment between the syndicalist plan for the 
supremacy of the workers as producers and the 
collectivist ideal of the supremacy of the state. 

Mr. Cole, as spokesman for the former group, 
sees the state as the supreme territorial asso- 
ciation, and therefore the natural representative 
of the consumers or “users” or enjoyers, who 
are territorially arranzed by reason of resi- 
dence. Out of this springs the theory of bal- 
ances or co-sovereignty. There should be two 


*Chapter from a forthcoming source-book on indus- 
trial programs,—Co-operation, Trade Unionism, Guild 
Socialism, Syndicalism, Bolshevism, ete.—with critical 
bibliographies. 

Copyright, 1920, by the Bureau of Industrial Research. 


powers; one territorial, the other occupational, 
of equal weight; the one legislating for the con- 
sumers, the other for the producers, settling 
their differences in joint session, with a judiciary 
common to both, dispensing state law or guild 
law as occasion arises. 

To this Mr. Hobson says: “Where objection 
is taken by the parliament of consumers to 
legislative measures passed by the Guild Con- 
gress, Mr. Cole’s solution is a joint session of 
the co-sovereign bodies. This opens up a vista 
of an almost perpetual joint session, with con- 
sequent delays and irritations. and incidentally 
destroys co-sovereignty, the joint session becom- 
ing ipso facto the ultimate sovereign authority. 
But I, for one, have advocated National Guilds 
for two reasons, which Mr. Cole’s proposals 
would effectually nullify: I would relegate the 
economic function to the Guilds that Parliamen- 
tary work may be unhampered and unvitiated 
by economic interests; secondly, I want National 
Cuilds to be absolutely masters in their own 
house and within their defined function—a 
function upon which they obtain their charters. 
In plain terms, the producers shall be masters 
of production—a principal essential to good 
craftsmanship.” (S. G. Hobson, The National 
Guilds and their Critics). New Age, v. 23, p. 38- 
39. 


A third group within the movement object to 
the prevailing emphasis on quantity produc- 
tion. They consider industrialism much more 
inimical to labor than capitalism is. Their 
program urges a general simplification of in- 
dustry, which would extend even to the aboli- 
tion of the machine process. If the demand 
for luxuries were stopped, the necessities of life 
could be produced in sufficient quantity and 
improved quality. The return to hand labor, in 
the opinion of these minority guildsmen, would 
be an unmitigated blessing to the workers. It 
would restore personal relations between master 
and apprentice, end exploitation, and renew the 
joy of labor. These rather idealistic proposals 
are defended in A. J. Penty’s “Old Worlds for 
New.” 
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A readable description of guild socialism is 
“Self-Government in Industry” by G. D. H. 
Cole. Bechhofer and Reckitt’s “The Meaning of 
National Guilds” presents the subject in a very 
systematic way. 

The National Guilds League was founded in 
1915. Its secretary is W. Mellor, and its or- 
gans are The New Age and The Guildsman. 


Il. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Laidler, H. W. Books on the national guild 
movement. Survey. N. Y. Feb. 1, 1919. 
v. 41, p. 643-4. 

Macmillan Co. Catalogs of U. S. publications 
and importations. N. Y. 

Many guild books will be found in these two catalogs. 
New York Public Library. Economics Divi- 

sion. Selective list of references on guild 
socialism. N. Y. Jan., 1920. 2 p. typew. 

Brief list of books with list of periodicals carrying 
articles on guilds. 

Protestant Episcopal Church. Joint Commission 
on Social Service. Guild socialism. In its 
3rd triennial report submitted to the general 
convention. N. Y., p. 80-87. 

Bibliographical footnotes. Brief bibliography and 
synopsis of guild theory. See also: Shop committee and 
guildsmen p. 50-51; “Servile state” p. 62-63; Mediaeval 
guilds p. 168-174. 

Protestant Episcopal Church. Joint Commis- 
sion on Social Service. Principles of the 
National guilds movement. In its Recon- 
struction programs; a bibliography and 
digest. N.Y. Mar. 5, 1919, p. 10. Recon- 
struction ser. Bul. No. 2. A brief list. 

Reckitt, M. B., and C. E., Bechhofer. The mean- 
ing of national guilds. London. Cecil Pal- 
mer and Haywood. c. 1918, p. 445-452. 

A brief but fully annotated list. 

Russell, Bertrand. [ National guilds] In his: Pro- 
posed roads to freedom. 1919. p. 81-85. 

Bibliographical footnotes, giving only chief works. 
Sunwise Turn, Inc., New York City. National 

guilds. N. Y. City. 1919. 4 p. typew. 

Reading list on the guilds and related topics. Sun- 
wise Turn, Inc., are American agents for many guild 
socialist books. 

III. DEFINITIONS 

Cole, G. D. H. Self-government in industry. 
1917. p. 21. 

Orage, A. R. Alphabet on economics. 1917. 
p. 53-54. 

IV. PROGRAMS 

National Guilds League. Short statement of the 
principles and objects of the National 
Guilds League. London, National Guilds 
League. n. d. 8 p. 


Outline of national guilds, opposition to wage slavery, 
support of industrial unionism, endorsement of state 


ownership of public utilities and means of production, 
with operation by self-governing workmen's guilds. 
Vv. BOOKS 
Carpenter, Edward. Non-governmental society. 
In his: Towards industrial freedom. 2d 
ed., 1918. p. 76-98. 

An attack on present industria] system as making 
worklife “monotonous, inhuman, and devoid of all dig- 
nity and reality.” Advocates “voluntary collectivism” 
and predicts “that some system of National guilds will 
be worked out, which, while rendering worker-groups 
self-determining, will award to them their fair share.” 
Cole, G. D. H. Guild socialism. American 

labor year book. N. Y., v. 3, 1919-20. p. 
390-392. 

Brief statement of guild principles. Advocates na- 
tionalization of industry, and guild control. 

—[Industrial reconstruction] In: Carter, 
Huntley, ed. Industrial reconstruction. 
London, 1917. p. 159-168. 

Advocates war control by state industry and in- 

creasing guild control. 

—tLabor in the commonwealth. N. Y., B. W. 
Huebsch, 1919. 223 p. 

Gives us a systematic discussion of the whole prob- 
lem of industry; and while in this volume he says little 
directly about national guilds, the whole argument leads 
directly to the brief concluding exposition of the guild 
idea.” Nation, N. Y. Jan. 24, 1920. 

—National guilds movement in Great Britain. 
London, National guilds league, n. d. 16 p. 

“Being a summary of evidence submitted to the Com- 
mission.” 

National guilds movement in Great Britain. 
In: Bloomfield, Daniel, ed. Selected ar- 
ticles on modern industrial problems. N. 
Y., 1919. p. 158-167. 

Reprinted from U. S. Bureau of Labor statistics. 
Monthly Labor Review, Wash., D. C., v. 8, July. 1919. 
p. 24-32. 

—Reviving the guild idea. In: Bloomfield, 
Daniel, ed. Selected articles on modern 
industrial problems. N. Y., 1919. p. 153- 
158. 

Reprinted from Living Ace. 

—Self government in industry. N. Y., Mac- 
millan Co., 1918. 329 p. 

A standard work on guild socialism giving the theory 

of the movement and its relation to syndicalism, collect- 


ivism, trade unionism. It is at every point well 
informed and clearly stated. 


—World of Labour; a discussion of the pre- 
sent and future of trade unionism. 3d ed. 


London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1917. 443 p. 
Bibliography p. 427-35. Emphasizes the need of a 
definite policy for trade unions concerning control of 
industry. Gives a short review, of the world of labor. 
—and W. Mellor. The meaning of industrial 
freedom. London, George Allen & Unwin, 


1918. 44p. 


“Books on national guilds,” opp. p. 44. Introduction 
to study of National guilds, 
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Cole, M. I. Guild socialist movement in Great 
Britain. American labor year book. v. 3, 
1919-20. p. 356-359. 

Work of National Guilds League, criticism of indus- 
trial council scheme of Whitley, and brief list of books 
on guilds. 

Cory, H. E. Class struggle and fraternity. In 
his: Intellectuals and the wage workers. 
1919. p. 122-239. 


Guilds p. 155-186. Reviews the guildsman’s theories of 
the state and the control of industry. 


Craik, W. W. How did national guildism orig- 
inate and what were the essential features 
of this point of view? In his: Short his- 
tory of the British working-class movement. 
3d ed., London, 1919, p. 80-81. 

Note on guild socialism. 


Ewer, W. N. National guilds comtrol over in- 
dustry. In: Carter, Huntley, ed. Limits 
of state industrial control. London, 1919. 
p. 253-257. 

Ernest Benn’s “constitutional monopolism” attacked. 
Nationalization and trade union control of industry 
advocated. 

Federation of British Industries. Committee 
report on syndicalism and guild socialism. 
London, 1919. 

wv from Guildsman, London. Sept. 1919. no. 33, p. 


Hobson, S. G. Guild principles in war and 
peace, with introductory essay by A. R. 
Orage. N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1919. 176 p. 

Essays reprinted from the New Age and other papers, 
in which the principles of the guilds have been set forth 
in relation to various topics. The central idea is that 
labor is not a commodity. Comment on Garton founda- 
tion report. Industrial councils a half-way house to 
guild socialism. A forecast of guild morality based on 
reward for creation of social and economic values. 


—National Guilds. 3d ed. Ed. by A. R. 
Orage. London, G. Bell & Sons, 1919. 370 
p- 

Sub-title “An enquiry into the wage system and the 
way out.” “Reprint of articles that appeared serially 
in the New Age in 1912 and 1913.” Advises abolition 
of wage system, state ownership and guild control of 
industry. One of the first books on the subject and 
still among the best. 


Husslein, J. Democratic industry. N. Y., Ken- 
edy & Sons, 1919. 362 p. 

Discusses guild socialism from the standpoint of the 
Catholic Church. “Modern Catholic guild program” 
p. 285-93. 

Laidler, H. W. Socialism in thought and action. 
N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1920. 

Contains a chapter on guild socialism. 

Maeztu, Ramiro de. Authority, liberty, and 
function in the light of the war; a critique 
of authority and liberty as the foundations 


of the modern state and an attempt to base 
societies on principle of function. London, 
G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1916. 288 p. 
“Contents appeared between March 1915 and June 
1916 in the New Age.” A plea that society should be 
organized industrially or functionally and not on basis 
of liberty or authority. 
Marshall, Alfred. [National guilds] In his: 
Industry and trade, 1919, p. 651, 839, 841- 
846. 


Criticism of guilds’ proposals. 

Mellor, W. [Industrial reconstruction] In: 
Carter, Huntley, ed. Industrial reconstruc- 
tion. London, 1917. p. 168-174. 

Labor’s losses during the war under state control of 
industry. 

Outline of its activity and organization. 
National Guilds League, London. Leaflets. 

No. 1 A catechism of national guilds. n.d. 8 p. 

No. 8. Industrial chaos; the labour crisis and the way 

out—national guilds. n.d. 8 p. 

—Pamphlets. 
No. 1. National guilds; an appeal to trade unionists. 


1915. 16 p. 
No. 2. Guild idea; an appeal to the public. n.d. 15 p. 
No. 3. Towards a miners’ guild. 
No. 4. Towards a national railway guild. n.d. 16 p. 


—National guilds or Whitley councils? Be- 
ing a reprint, with a new introduction, of 
two pamphlets, entitled: “Observations on 
the Whitley report,” and “Notes for trade 
unionists on the Whitley report.” London, 
1918. 20 p. 

—Notes for trade unionists in connection 
with the adoption of the interim report of 
the reconstruction committee on joint stand- 
ing industrial councils commonly known as 
the Whitley report. London, 1918. 8 p. 


Criticism of Whitley councils. 


National Guilds League, London. 
year book, 1919. p. 321. 


Orage, A. R. An alphabet of economics. Lon- 
don, T. F. Unwin, Ltd. 1917. 172 p. 

A series of definitions of the terms used in the discus- 
sion of guild socialism, by the editor of the New Age. 
Not a distinctive contribution. 

Penty, A. J. Guilds and the social crisis. Lon- 
don, George Allen & Unwin, 1919. 103 p. 

“An attempt to formulate a policy for guildsmen in 
event of a revolution.” Contents: Economic cul-de- 
sac; Maximum production and scientific management; 
Spiritual change; Function »f the state. class war. 

—A guildsman interpretation of history. N. 

Y., Sunwise Turn, 1920. 


—[Industrial reconstruction] In: 
Huntley, ed. Industrial 


In: Labour 


Carter, 
reconstruction. 


London, 1917. p. 276-278. 
—Old worlds for new; a study of the post- 
London, George Allen & 
186 p. 


industrial state. 
Unwin, 1917. 
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Attacks Beatrice and Sidney Webb's collectivism 
and gives exposition of mediaeval guilds system, the re- 
lation of National guilds to syndicalism, treats abolition 
of wage system, division of labor, machinery in indus- 
try and the place of handicraft in production. Criticized 
because of its advocacy of the revival of mediaeval 
guilds. No emphasis on worker's role in social reor- 
ganization. 

—Restoration of the guild system. London, 

S. Sonnenschein & Co., 1906. 103 p. 

The author confines his proposals to the mere restora- 
tion of the mediaeval guild without regard to modern 
conditions. 

Reckitt, M. B. Guild control over capitalism. 
In: Carter, Huntley, ed. Limits of state 
industrial control. London, 1919. p. 262- 
273. 

The policy behind government control during the 
war contrasted with guild policy. 

Reckitt, M. B. Industrial situation after the 
war. In: Carter, Huntley, ed. Industrial 
reconstruction. London, 1917. p. 174-187. 

War's insistence on “wage slave morality.” Labor 
must abolish wage system, nationalize industry and es- 
tablish guild control. 

—and C. £. Bechhofer. Meaning of national 

guilds. N. Y., Macmillan Co., 1918. 452 p. 

Bibliography p. 445-52. Planned as a handbook on 
guild socialism, it presents the subject in a systematic 
way. In an impartial spirit and by clear writing the 
authors bring together the whole body of doctrine that 
has grown out of the original idea. Completeness rather 
than critical appreciation is the chief merit of the 
book. 

Renard, G. F. Guilds in the Middle ages. N. Y. 
Maemillan Co., 1919. 139 p. 

Introduction by G. D. H. Cole. Bibliography p. 137- 
40. The introduction compares the guild of the middle 
ages with the theories of the modern guild socialists. 


Russell, Bertrand. [ National guilds] In his: Pro- 
posed roads to freedom. 1919. p. 80-85. 
Brief synopsis of the theories and aims of guild social- 
ism. Its relation to syndicalism, the trade unions and 
collectivism. 
Shaw, G. B. On guild socialism. In: Pease, E. 
R. History of the Fabian Society. 1916. 
p. 265-268. 

A consideration of collectivist and guild theories and 
the split of the Fabian society on national guilds re- 
sulting in the founding of the National Guilds League, 
by G. D. H. Cole and others. 

Taylor, G. R. S. Guild state; its principles and 
possibilities. N. Y. Macmillan Co., 1919. 
153 p. 

Contains: Historical basis of the guild system; First 
principle, organization by function; Second principle. 
self-management; Third principle, decentralization and 
small units; Consequent results of main principles; Re- 
lations between guilds and state; Guildsman’s philosophy 
of life. 

Wilkinson, R. E. How to start a local guild. 
London, C. W. Daniel, n. d. 48 p. 


Brief exposition of guild theory attacking “wagery,” 
interest, and outlining rules and regulations for a guild. 


VI. PERIODICAL REFERENCES 
1917 

Hobson, S. G. Genesis of national guilds. Con- 
temporary Review, N. Y. March 1917. v. 3, 
p. 366-374. 

Penty, A. J. The function of the State. Vew 
Age. London. Dec. 27, 1917. v. 22. p. 
165-6. 


“The function of the state is to give protection to the 
community; military protection in the first place; civil 
protection in the next; and economic protection in the 

” 


last. 
1918 
Fitch, J. A. Guild reappears in industry; skilled 
craftsmen of the Photo-Engravers’ Union 
take charge of their employer's business. 
Survey, N. Y. Nov. 16, 1918. v. 41, p. 192- 
193. 


Hobson, S. G. Chapters on transition. In New 

Age, London, July 4, 18-25, Aug. 1, 1918. 

v. 23, p. 148-149, 182-183, 198-199, 214-215. 

Author affirms that “the following survey will streng- 

then our conviction that, under capitalism, economic 

power precedes, governs and subdues to its own ends 
political and social life.” 


—Guilds and their critics. In New Age, Lon- 
don. Oct. 18, Nov. 1-22, Dec. 13, 1917; 
Jan. 10, Feb. 7, 28, March 7, 21-28, Apr. 18, 
May 30, June 13, 1918. v. 21, p. 521-523; v. 
22, p. 6, 46-47, 66-67, 125-126, 205-206, 
285-287, 347-349, 369-371, 409-410, 429. 
431, 481-482, 488-489; v. 23, p. 5-6, 21-22, 
38-39, 55-56, 69-70, 101-102. 

—The workshop—chapters of transition. In 
New Age, London. Aug. 22, Sept. 5, 19-26, 
Oct. 3-17, 1918. v. 23, p. 267-268, 283-284, 
298-300, 331-333, 346-347, 362-363, 378- 
379, 394-395. 


“I have not attempted a survey of the workshop as 
a whole, but have confined myself to certain aspects that 
bear upon the guild principles of labour monopoly ap- 
plied to the actual industrial processes.” 


Maynard, Theodore. Guild idea. Catholic 
World, N. Y. March, 1918. v. 106, p. 721- 
732. 


Review of Belloc’s “Servile state” and Hobson’s and 
Orage’s “National guilds” with a sketch of mediaeval 
guilds. Gives their relation to Catholic Church. 


Penty, A. J. National guilds vs. the class war. 
New Age, London. Aug. 15, 1918. v. 23, 
p. 251-253. 


“An understanding of what I may call the ‘spiritual 
interpretation of history’ will bring us nearer to an 
understanding of the guild movement.” Recognizes “that 
under the existing economic system the interests of 
capital and labour are irreconcilably opposed and no 
compromise is possible” and meets the Marxian affirma- 
tion that the problem is material by affirming that it 
is both spiritual and material. 


—The neo-Marxian and the materialist con- 
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ception of history. New Age, London. Oct. 
17, 1918. v. 23, p. 393-4. 

With neo-Marxians the authors refers to the English 

Plebs League and Socialist Labour Party. 
1919 

Roberts, R. National guilds. Nation, N. Y. 
May 25, 1918. v. 106. p. 613-15. 

Cole, G. D. H. The guild idea at home and 
abroad. Guildsman, London. Sept. 1919. 
No. 33, p. 13-14. 

Guild socialist propaganda in America, South Africa 
and Germany. The Plumb plan is outlined. 

—National guilds and the state. Socialist Re- 

view, London. Jan.-Mar., 1919. v. 16, p. 
22-30. 

Outline of guild schools of thought and their differ- 
ences with the state socialists. 

National guilds movement in Great Britain. In: 
U. S. Bureau of Labor. Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, D. C. July, 
1919. v. 8, p. 24-32. 

Reprinted in Bloomfield, Daniel, ed. Selected articles 
on modern industrial movements, 1919. p. 158-167. 

An excellent brief history of the development of the 
National guild’s idea and its theories by one of its ablest 
writers. 

—Reviving the guild idea. Living Age, Bos- 
ton. July 26, 1919. v. 302, p. 214-17. 

Reprinted in Bloomfield, Daniel, ed. Selected articles 
on modern industrial movements. 1919. p. 153-188. 

A valuable article on the application of mediaeval 
guild principle of self-government in industry to modern 
trade union control of industry with the aid of the 
technicians or “salariat.” 

Hobson, S. G. Civil guilds—chapters on transi- 
tion. New Age, London. March 6, 20, 
Apr. 3, 17, 1919. v. 24, p. 290-291, 322- 
324, 453-356, 391-392. 

Husslein, Joseph. Popes’ and bishops’ labor 
program. America, N. Y., June 14, 1919. 
v. 21, p. 248-50. 

Reprinted in his "Democratic industry,” as “Modern 
Catholic guild program.” p. 285-293. 

Kelley, Harry. 
Modern School, Stelton, N. J., Aug. 1919. 
p. 226-230. 

Review of G. D. H. Cole. “Self government in in- 
dustry,” Reckitt and Bechhofer,” Meaning of national 
quilt. and Bertrand Russell, “Proposed roads to free- 

om. 

Latest economic gospel—guild socialism. 
Current Opinion, March, 1919. N. Y. v. 
66, p. 181. 

National guilds. New Republic, N. Y. Feb. 
22, 1919. v. 18, p. 124-5. 

Brief sketch of theory. 

Noel, Conrad. Guilds and the Catholic crusade. 
Guildsman, London. Sept. 1919. No. 33, p. 
11-12. 

Author is priest of the “Catholic crusade,” a move- 
er for democracy in religious life and a social re- 
igion. 


More about national guilds. ’ 


Penty, A. J. Towards a national building guild. 
Journal of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Washington, D.C. Apr., 1919. v. 7, 
p- 148-152. 

Pope, R. A. Solution of the housing problem in 
the United States. Journal of the American 
Institute of Architects. Washington, D. C. 
July, 1919. v. 7, p. 259-266. 

Reprinted as separate. Deals with town planning in 

accordance with guild organization, p. 10. 

Por, Odon. Towards national guilds in Italy. 
New Age, London. Jan. 9, 30; Feb. 27; 
Mar. 20; Apr. 3, 17, 1919. v. 24, p. 153-155, 
205-206, 275-276, 320-321, 352-353, 388- 
389. 

Russell, Bertrand. Why I am a guildsman. Guilds- 
man, London. Sept., 1919. No. 33, p. 3. 


Because guild socialism opposes capitalism, and 
promises to avoid war, the danger of the centralized 
state, of decentralized anarchy and could be counted to 
encourage initiative and increase liberty. 

Reckitt, M. B. Towards a building guild. Guilds- 
man, London, Sept. 1919. No. 33, p. 7-9. 

A review of industrial councils for the building indus- 
try. 

Snowden, Philip. State socialism and national 
guilds. Socialist Review, London, Apr.- 
June, 1919. v. 16, p. 116-123. 


A discussion of the difference between guild and 
state socialism by a member of the Independent Labour 
Party of Great Britain. 


Tead, Ordway. Meaning of national guilds. 


Dial, N. Y. Aug. 13, 1919. v. 67, p. 150- 
152. 
Outline of their history and theory. 


1920 

Hughan, J. W. Changing conceptions of the 
state. Socialist Review, N. Y. Feb. 1920. 
v. 8, p. 165-168. 

Reviews of the guild theory of the state as presented 
by Bertrand Russell, De Maeztu, G. D. H. Cole, Hilaire 
Belloc. 

Laidler, H. W. Guild socialism. Socialist Re- 
view, N. Y. Feb. 1920. v. 8, p. 173-175. 

A brief exposition of guild theories and review of 
guild literature. 

Penty, A. J. Crisis in architecture. Journal of 
the American Institute of Architects. Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 1920. v. 8, p. 55-60. 

Contains: “Architecture or industrialism, financial 
deadlock, spending surplus wealth, idealism of socialism, 
architecture and the guilds.” 

Thompson, G. R. Metaphysical presuppositions 
of guildsmen. New Age, London. Jan. 15, 
1920. v. 26, p. 165-168. 


VII. PERIODICALS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Church Socialist (bi-monthly). 1912-date. Pub. 
by Church Socialist League, 2 Halkin St., 
London. Maurice B. Reckitt, editor. 
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“Editorially supports the national guilds position.” 
Daily Herald. 1914-date. 2 and 3 Gough 
Square, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. 


“Contains a page of trade union notes compiled from 
the national guilds standpoint.” 
po 


The Guildsman; A Journal of Social and Indus- 
trial Freedom; (monthly). Official organ of 
the National Guilds League, edited by G. D. 
H. and Margaret Cole. Pub. by National 
Guilds League, 39 Cursitor St., London, E. 
C. 4. 

Started in 1916 by the Glasgow group of the National 
Guilds League. On sale at The Sunwise Turn, N. Y. 
City. 

Labour Leader. (Weekly) National Labour 
Press, Ltd., 30 Blackfriars St., Manchester, 
England. 

Occasionally prints articles on national guilds. 
Nation. (Weekly) Nation Pub. Co., ltd. 10 

Adelphi Terrace, London, W. C. 2. 

Occasionally prints articles on national guilds 

New Age. (Weekly) A. R. Orage, editor, S. 
G. Hobson, associate editor, 38 Cursitor St., 
London, E. C. 4. 


In the columns of this review the guild idea was first 
formulated some half dozen years ago. On sale at The 
Sunwise Turn, N. Y. City. 


New Statesman. A weekly review of politics 
and literature. Apr. 12, 1913-date. Lon- 
don, Statesman Pub. Soc., 10 Great Queen 
St., W. C. 2. 

Occasional articles. On sale at Brentano's. 

Socialist Review. A quarterly review of mod- 
ern thought. Edited by J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. Pub. by Independent Labour 
Party. Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., London, 
E. C. 4. 

Occasional articles for and against guild socialism. 
UNITED STATES 
No magazine in the United States has con- 
sistently devoted itself to guild socialist propa- 
ganda. A few articles have appeared in each 
of the following papers. 

Nation. (Weekly) Pub. by Nation. Vesey St., N. 
Y. City. 

Contains occasional articles on guilds and reviews of 
guildsmen’s books. 

New Republic. (Weekly) Pub. by New Republic 
Pub. Co., 421 W. 21st St., N. Y. City. 

Occasional articles on guilds. 

Socialist Review. (Monthly) Pub. by the Inter- 
collegiate Socialist Society, 70 Fifth Ave., 
(Room 914) N. Y. City. 


The Socialist Review started as a monthly publication 
Dec. 1919 with v. 8, no. 1. Formerly /ntercollegiate 


Socialist (quarterly). Occasional articles. 
VIII. MEDIAEVAL GUILDS,—BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
Gross, Charles. “Bibliography of British muni- 
cipal history including guilds and parliamentary 
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representation. N. Y., Longmans, Green, 1897. 

Kramer, Stella. Bibliography. In her: Eng- 
lish craft gilds. N. Y., 1905. p. 148-52. 

Renard, G. F. Guilds in the Middle ages. N. 
Y., Macmillan, 1919. 139 p. 

Introduction by G. D. H. Cole. Bibliography p. 137- 
»=6Author’s sources mostly in French. Translator’s 
(G. D. H. Cole’s) sources in English. 

MEDIAEVAL GUILDS 

Ashley, W. J. Characteristics of craft gild 
economy. In Marshall, L. C. ed. Readings in 
industrial society. c. 1918. p. 82-85. 

Bateson, Mary, ed. Cambridge guild records; 
with a preface by William Cunningham, Cam- 
bridge. Printed for the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Soc., sold by Deighton, Bell & Co., 1903. 176 p. 
(Cambridge Antiquarian Soc. Publications. 
Octavo ser. no. 39.) 

Brentano, Lujo. The Guilds. In his: Relation 
of labor to the law of today. 1895. p. 25-49. 

Rise of merchant guilds, their part in city govern- 
ment. The origin and decline of craft or labor guilds. 

—On the history and development of guilds, 
London, Trubner & Co., 1870. 135 p. 

Choyney, E. P., ed. English towns and gilds 
(Original sources) Philadelphia, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, 1895. 

For sale by Longmans Green. 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda. Mediaeval Sinhalese 
art. Board Campden, Essex House Press, 1908. 
340 p. Sunwise Turn, N. Y. American agents. 

Gross, Charles. Gild merchant, a contribu- 
tion to English municipal history. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1890. 

—Gilds, or guilds. In Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica 11th ed., 1910. v. 12, p. 14-17. 

Bibliography p. 17. 
sources, 

Firth, J. F. B. Reform of London government 
and city guilds. London, Swan Sonnenschein, 
1885. 170 p. 

Hibberd, C. M. Influence and development 
of English guilds as illustrated by the craft 
guilds of Shrewsbury. Thirlwald dissertations, 
Cambridge Univ. Press, 1891. 168 p. (Cam- 
bridge historical essays, no. 5). 

Jarrett, Beds. Mediaeval socialism. N. Y., 
Dodge Pub. Co., 1914. 94 p. (People’s books, 
no 79). 

Bibliography p. 91-2. 

Kramer, Stella. English craft gilds and the 
government; an examination of the accepted 
theory regarding the decay of the craft gilds. N. 
Y., Macmillan, 1905. 152 p. (Columbia Univ. 
studies in history, economics and public law. v. 
23. no. 4.) 


Bibliography p. 148-152. Relation of guilds to muni- 
cipal government. 


Especially French and German 
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Kropotkin, P. A. Mutual aid a factor of evo- 
lution. N. Y., McClure, Phillips, 1902. 348 p. 

Lambart, J. M. Two thousand years of guild 
life; or, An outline of the history and develop- 
ment of the gild system from early times, with 
special reference to its application to trade and 
industry; together with a full account of the gilds 
and trading companies of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
from the 14th to the 18th century. Hull, A. 
Brown Sons, 1891. 414 p. 

Bibliography p. 399-402. 

Lamprey, Louise. In the days of the guild; 
with four illus. in color by Florence Gardner 


and numerous line drawings by Mabel Hatt. 
N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes Co., c. 1918. 291 p. 


A book for children. 

Marique, P. J. Guilds in Flanders and 
France, Germany, and Italy. Catholic Ency- 
clopedia. N. Y. c. 1910. v. 7. p. 67-71. 

Brief bibliographies. Religious nature of the guilds 
and relation to church. 

Meredith, H. O. Gild merchant regulations 
versus craft gild regulations. In: Marshall, L. 
C. ed. Readings in industrial society. c. 1918. 
p- 87-88. 

Millet, F. B. Craft guilds of the thirteenth 
century in Paris. Kingsbury, Ont. Canada. 
Jackson Press, 1915. 

Morris, William. Architecture, industry and 
wealth; collected papers. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green, 1902. 268 p. 

Contains “Art, wealth and riches. Art and socialism. 
The revival of handicraft. Art and industry in the 
fourteenth century and other essays.” 

—and E. B. Bax. Mediaeval society. In their 
Socialsim; its growth and outcome. Chicago, 
C. H. Kerr, 1913. p. 52-75. 

A brief account of the position of craft guilds in 
mediaeval industrial life. 

Protestant Episcopal Church. Joint Commis- 
sion on Social Service. Mediaeval gild system. 
In its 3d triennial rept. submitted to the gen- 
eral convention. N. Y., 1919. p. 168-174. 

Extensive bibliographical footnotes. 

Renard, Georges. Guilds in the Middle ages. 
Edited with an introduction by G. D. H. Cole. 
London, G. Bell & Sons, 1919. 140 p. 


“No National guildsman has attempted to write the 
history of the Mediaeval guilds, or even to explain at 
all clearly their relation to the system which he sets out 
to advocate. Until this very necessary work is executed, 
the present translation of M. Renard’s study of Mediae- 
val guilds should fill a useful place.” Introd. p. x. 


Robinson, M. F. Spirit of association; being 
some account of the gilds, friendly societies, co- 
operative movement, and trade unions of Great 
Britain. London, John Murray, 1913. 403 p. 

Bibliography p. 390-3. Guilds are treated p. 1-111. 
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The history of both merchant and craft guilds, their 
relation to industry and the government of the towns. 

Ruskin, John. The Guild and Museum of St. 
George. Reports, catalogues, and other papers. 
N. Y., Longmans, Green, 1907. 362 p. 

An account of Ruskin’s unsuccessful community ex- 
periment. 

Seligman, E. R. A. Two chapters on the med- 
iaeval guilds of England. An essay in econo- 
mic history. N. Y., J. F. Pearson, 1884. 73 p. 

“List of authorities” p. 69-73. Also numerous biblio- 


graphical footnotes. 

Stally, E. Guilds of Florence. Chicago, A. 
C. McClurg, n. d. 

U. S. State Department. Trade guilds of 
Europe. Washington, D. C., Gvt. Ptg. Off., 

1885. 

Unwin, G. Gilds and companies of London. 
N. Y. Scribner, 1909. 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice Webb. Origins of 
trade unionism. In their: History of trade 
unionism. 1911. p. 256. 

IX. BOOKS ON SURVIVAL OF GUILDS 

In some countries, notably India, China and 
Japan, the guild system, typical of mediaeval 
Europe, still persists in some form. 

Ashbee, C. R. Craftsmanship in competitive 
industry; being a record of the workshops of 
the Guilds of handicraft, and some deductions 
from their twenty-one years’ experience. London, 
Essex House Press, 1908. 258 p. N. Y. Sun- 
wise Turn, 1918. 

The arts and crafts movement in England. 

—Few chapters in workshop reconstruction 
and citizenship. London Guild and School of 
Handicraft, 1894. 165 p. 

An attempt to perpetuate something of the guild 
craftsmanship. 

Coit, Stanton. Neighborhood guilds; an in- 
strument of social reform. London, Swan, Son- 
nenschein, 1892. 165 p. 

Community organization similar to that advocated by 
Ward and Collier in the U. S. and having a religious 
significance something similar to that of John Haynes 
Holmes, “Community Church.” 

Coomaraswamy, Ananda. Arts and crafts of 
India and Ceylon, London, I. N. Foulis, 1913. 

255 p. 

—Dance of Siva, fourteen Indian essays. N. 
Y., Sunwise Turn, 1918. 139 p. 

Contains observations on Indian guilds and their rela- 
tion to modern industrial problems. 

—Indian craftman. London, Probsthain and 


Co., 1909. 130 p. Sunwise Turn, N. Y., 1916. 
A study of guild society in India by a curator of the 
Boston Museum of Arts. 


Morse, H. B. Gilds of China, N. Y., Long- 


mans, Green, 1909. 92 p. 
An account of guild control of industry in China 


* 


The Washington Report on Reclassification 
of Library Salaries 


HE Liprary Journat for January 15 (p. 

63-66) published a summary of the class 

specifications of governmental library serv- 
ice in the District of Columbia, including the 
Library of Congress, department libraries, and 
the Public Library, as laid down by the Joint 
Congressional Commission on Reclassification 
of Salaries, and the salary schedule recom- 
mended to that Commission by its Advisory 
Library Wage Committee. The Joint Commission 
submitted its elaborate and complicated report 
to Congress on March 12. That report covers not 
simply the 600 governmental library positions 
in Washington, but makes recommendations 
for the entire Federal service in Washington 
as well as the District of Columbia govern- 
ment service, consisting of about 107,000 posi- 
tions. At the present writing the report as a 
whole has not been made public, so that full 
comparisons cannot be made between the rec- 
ommendation of the Commission as to library 
salaries and its recommendations of salaries for 
the clerical, the scientific and other professional 
services of the government; but the report on 
library salaries can be printed and a few com- 
parisons be made, as, for instance, with the 
figures for typists and stenographers in the 
general service. 

The salaries recommended for typists and 
stenographers are as follows: Undertypist, 
$1200—$1320; junior typist, and junior stenog- 
rapher, $1380—$1500; senior typist and senior 
stenographer, $1560-—$1650. It is truly difficult 
to understand why an under typist’s salary should 
begin where a library aid’s salary leaves off, in 
view of the fact that a library aid almost in- 
variably is able to typewrite and usually does 
typewriting, tho often as a minor and incidental 
duty, in addition to doing other more important 
work and work requiring far greater education. 
At first blush this discrepancy is probably to be 
accounted for by the facts that as compared with 
business positions or other employments out- 
side of Washington the positions of typists and 
stenographers in the government service are now 
well paid. They have, therefore, been left about 
where they now are. All grades of library 


work, however, whether in or out of Washington, 


are and long have been, generally speaking, 
grossly underpaid. It probably proved too much 
of a wrench for the Commission to pull library 
salaries up all at once to the point which the 
character of the work done requires. It prob- 
ably proved easier to leave this glaring dis- 
crepancy by which work, largely mechanical and 
routine, continues to be properly paid, and work 
which requires special education goes on being 
underpaid, tho not so grossly underpaid as 
before. 

In presenting this table of the recommended 
library salaries, it is instructive to give for 
comparison the salaries recommended to the 
Commission by its Advisory Wage Committee. 
These figures follow. In each case the sal- 
aries recommended to the Commission are given 
first and the recommendations made by the 
Commission are given second. The number 
and size of promotions within a class are also 
indicated. 


GENERAL CLASSES—ALL LIBRARIES. 
Library aid. 
1. $1200—1 at 60—1260. 
2. $1080—2 at 60—1200. 
Junior library assistant. 
1. $1320—3 at 60—1560. 
2. $1320—3 at 60—1500. 
Library assistant. 
1. 1800—2 at 120—2040. 
2. 1560—3 at 120—1920. 
Senior library assistant (group). 
1. 2280—3 at 240—3000. 
2. 1980—3 at 120—2340, 
Reference and bibliographical assistant. 
1. 2280—3 at 240—3000. 
2. 1980—3 at 120-—2340. 
Reference research assistant (group). 
1. 3000—No maximum. 
2. 2400—3 at 120—2760. 
Junior cataloger and classifier. 
1. 1800—2 to 120—2040. 
2. 1440—3 at 120—1800. 
Cataloger and classifier. 
1. 2280—3 at 240—3000. 
2. 1980—3 at 120—2340. 
Senior cataloger and classifier (group). 
1. 2760—2 at 240—3240. 
2. 2400—3 at 120-—2760. 
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GENERAL CLASS-—-HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
High school librarian. 
1. 1800—2 at 120—2040. 
2. 1200—3 at 100—1500. 


GENERAL CLASSES—DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES, 

Junior library assistant in charge. 

1. 1320—3 at 60—1500. 

2. 1440—2 at 60—1560. 
Library assistant in charge. 

1. 1800—2 at 120—2040. 

2. 1620—3 at 60—1800. 
Junior special librarian (group). 

1. 2760—2 at 240—3240. 

2. 1980—3 at 120—2340. 
Senior special librarian (group). 

1. 3500—2 at 500—4500. 

2. 2520—3 at 120—2880. 
Administrative librarian. 

1. 4000—2 at 500—5000. 

2. 2520—3 at 120—2880. 


SPECIAL CLASSES——LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 

Superintendent of Reading Room. 
1. 4000—2 at 500—5000. 
2. 4000. 

Chief, Bibliography Division. 
1. 4000—2 at 500—5000. 
2. 3600. 

Chief, Card Division. 

1. 3500—2 at 500—4500. 
2. 3600. 

Chief, Catalog Division. 

1. 4000—2 at 500—5000. 
2. 4000. 

Chief, Classification Division. 
1. 3250—3 at 250—4000. 
2. 3000. 

Chief, Documents Division. 

1. 4000—2 at 500—5000. 
2. 3600. 

Chief, Manuscripts Division. 
1. 4000—2 at 500—5000. 
2. 4000. 

Chief, Maps and Charts Division. 
1. 4000—2 at 500—5000. 
2. 3600. 

Chief, Music Division. 

1. 3500—2 at 500—4500. 
2. 3000. 

Chief, Order Division. 

1. 3500—2 at 500—4500. 
2. 3000. 

Chief, Periodicals Division. 
1. 3250—3 at 250—4000. 
2. 3000. 

Chief, Prints Division. 

1. 3500—2 at 500—4500. 
2. 3000. 


Chief of a special collection (group). 
1. 3250—3 at 250—4000. 
2. 3000. 
Director of Legislative Reference Service. 
1. 5000—2 at 500—6000. 
2. 4000. 
Law Librarian. 
1. 4500—2 at 500—5500. 
2. 4000. 
Director of work with blind. 
1. 1800—2 at 120—2040. 

2. 1680—3 at 120—2040. 
Assistant Librarian of Congress. 
1. 6000—3 at 500—7500. 

2. No recommendation. 
SPECIAL CLASSES—PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
Chief of Circulation. 
1. 2280—3 at 240—3000. 
2. 2040—3 at 120—2400. 
Children’s Librarian. 
1. 1800—2 at 120—2040. 

2. 1620—3 at 60—1800. 
Director of Children’s Work. 
1. 2280—3 at 240—3000. 

2. 1980—3 at 120—2340. 

Director of Training Class. 

1. 2280—3 at 240—3000. 
2. 1980—3 at 120—2340. 

Librarian. 

1. 6000—3 at 500—7500. 
2. No recommendation. 

The salaries recommended by the Commis- 
sion register a great advance over present un- 
satisfactory salaries, even tho in most cases they 
fall short of the recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Library Wage Committee, which repre- 
sent the best professional judgment of its mem- 
bers. The most glaringly insufficient figures are 
those for the “Administrative librarian, Depart- 
mental Library.” This position is designed to 
represent the librarianship of the Department of 
Agriculture. The present salary of that posi- 
tion is but $2000 and has long been recognized 
among librarians as preposterous. The recom- 
mendation of the Commission for this position 
scores an advance, but it is so far from adequate 
that it is difficult to understand how the new 
figures were arrived at. It will be interesting 
to compare the figures recommended for this 
position—indeed, of all the library salaries— 
with the salaries recommended for the other 
administrative, scientific and professional posi- 
tions in the Department of Agriculture and other 
governmental establishments. 
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Files of German Periodicals 


At an informal conference of representatives 
of some of the larger libraries held in Chicago 
on December 31, 1919, a committee was appoiant- 
ed to consider the completing of files of Ger- 
man periodicals, consisting of J. T. Gerould of 
the University of Minnesota Library, Willard 
Austen of Cornell University Library, and H. 
M. Lydenberg of the New York Public Library. 
At that meeting the discussion showed that a ma- 
jority of libraries represented placed their sub- 
scriptions thru the firm of G. E. Stechert and 
Company of New York City, the large minority 
thru the firm of Lemcke and Buechner of New 
York City, and a very few thru other sources. 

As a result of a conference with Mr. Hafner 
of G. E. Stechert and Company, soon after the 
above-mentioned meeting, the Committee learned 
that this firm had sent to its Leipzig correspon- 
dent a list showing all periodicals that were 
lacking in the files of libraries for which it 
acted as agent. At the request of the Committee 
Mr. Hafner cabled to his Leipzig agent enquir- 
ing whether this list had been received. 
Acknowledgment of the list and the cable was 
received by cable together with a promise of an 
early report by mail. 


Mr. Hafner has agreed on behalf of his firm 
to supply his customers with missing numbers. 
This is to be done without expense to them, and 
Mr. Hafner is given the option of supplying 
these numbers either in original or in satisfac- 
tory facsimile reproduction. 

At the date of this report, the report of the 
Leipzig agent has not been received, tho it is 
expected at any moment. 

The firm of Lemcke and Buechner did not 
suffer any such loss by fire as the firm of G. E. 
Stechert and Company reported. Lemcke and 
Buechner expects to be able to supply all its 
customers with the numbers that are missing 
from their files. 

Henry B. Van Hoesen, assistant librarian of 
Princeton University, sailed for the continent 
early in February. He is fully conversant with 
what the Committee has done and hopes to do, 
and he promises to let his fellow librarians know 
the result of his observations of the German 
book trade and the German market for periodi- 
cals as soon as he has reached Germany and 
formed his conclusions. 


Inquiry Regarding Rare Books 


L BRARIES or bookdealers having copies of 

any of the publications in the following 
list will confer a favor by notifying the 
Librarian of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Ateneo Italiano, 3 vols. 1853-54. 

Bengal Sporting Magazine. 20 vols. Cal- 
cutta, 1833-42. 

India Review and Journal of Foreign Science 
and the Arts. 7 vols. Calcutta, 1837-43. 

India Sporting Review, 1-XXII. 1845-55; 
new series, 4 vols. 1856-57. 

Mathews, G. M. Birds of Australia. 1901, 
1918. 7 vols. 

Merrem, Blasius. Avium rariorum et 
minus cogitarum icones et descrip. etc. Fasc. 1 
and 2. Lipsiae, 1786-87. 

Merrem, B. Primae linae ornithologiae. 2 
or more fascicles. Lipsiae, 1787-88. 

Minerva Brasiliense. 5 vols. Rie de Janeiro, 
1843-47. 


Murray, Encyclopedia and Geography. First 
ed. London, 1834. 

Neue Alpina. 2 Bde. Winterthur, 1821-27. 

Rheinisches Magazin zur Erweiterung der 
Naturkunde. 1 vol. Giessen, 1793-94 (ed. by 
Borkhausen ) 

U. S. Exploring Expedition, vol. 8. Rept. on 
Mamm. and Birds by Titian Peale. Orig. ed. 
1818. 

CiariBeL R. Barnet, Librarian, 


A NEW LIBRARY ACTIVITY. 

Rose M. Leeper, who from 1900 to 1917 was 
librarian of the Public Library of Dallas, Texas. 
has inaugurated a new library service in south- 
ern California. She undertakes the selection 
and installation of private libraraies based upon 
the study of the personality, tastes and habits 
of the client’s family with the object of making 
the resulting collection characterize its ideals 
and ambitions. 
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The Filing Association 


4 bee: record keepers and file clerks of large 
financial and commercial institutions in 
New York and their fellow craftsmen in the 
special libraries have decided that the time is 
ripe to form an association patterned on lines 
of other professional organizations, for the in- 
interchange of ideas, the establishment of stan- 
dard methods and the general welfare and pro- 
gress of their art. To this end, a preliminary 
meeting, attended by about thirty-five persons. 
was held at the office of Filing, 320 Broadway. 
New York, February 24th. 

Ethel Scholfield, formerly with the Du Pon’ 
de Nemours company, presided at the meeting 


and Rosalind Hazelton with White Weld & Co. 


acted as secretary. The sincerity of purpose was 
shown by the quick and orderly way in which 
the business was carried thru. 

A committee on constitution and by-laws and 
one on membership were appointed. The for- 
mer consists of Madelin Scheirch, chairman, 
Myrta L. Mason, Miss McDermoti and Mrs. 
Berkeley Mostyn; and the latter of Rosalind 
Hazelton, chairman, George W. Doherty, Maud 
Steck, Elsie Hay, and Miss Julia H. Behringer. 

For further information regarding the asso- 
ciation, apply to “Filing,” 320 Broadway, 
New York. 


R. W. Jory. 


The New Librarian at the Newberry 


EORGE BURWELL UTLEY, 
Executive Secretary of the 
American Library Association, be- 
comes librarian of the Newberry 
Library at Chicago on April 15th. 


He was born in 1876 at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and graduated from 
Brown University in 1899, direct- 
ly after which he became assistant 
librarian of the Watkinson Li- 
brary at Hartford. In 1901 he 
went to Baltimore to take charge 
of the Maryland Diocesan Library 
and in December, 1904, was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Carnegie 
Library at Jacksonville, Fla. A 
new building had just been com- 
pleted at the time of his appoint- 
ment and to Mr. Utley fell the 
work of furnishing and equipping 
the library and preparing for pub- 
lic use this collection which he 
developed largely during his ad- 
ministration. In February, 1911, 
he became executive secretary of 
the A. L. A. in succession to Chal- 
mers Hadley, combining with this 
office since 1917, the secretaryship 
of the A. L. A. Library War Serv- 
ive Committee. Mr. Utley is suc- 


ceeded by Carl H. Milam 
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A. L. A. Books for Use in States and Territories 


URING the past fourteen months, many 

organizations and individuals, amticipat- 
ing that there might be a residue of books 
remaining from Library War Service, have writ- 
ten to the American Library Association re- 
questing donations of books. These requests 
have come from practically every state in the 
United States, from China, Japan, and other 
foreign countries. They have been sent by 
Chambers of Commerce interested in establish- 
ing libraries, by men in service in France eager 
to obtain books for their home towns, by strug- 
gling public libraries needing more books, by 
college libraries, by clubs, churches, Sunday 
schools, by American Legion posts and other 
organizations of ex-service men, by individuals 
—even by one individual wishing to start a 
library as a mean of livelihood! 

In accordance with the vote of the War Serv- 
ice Committee, the books remaining after Army 
and Navy and continuing A. L. A. War Service 
activities have been cared for (amounting to 
about two hundred and sixty thousand books). 
have been turned over to the state library com- 
missions and other state library agencies for 
use and distribution within the states and terri- 
tories. On the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the League of Library Com- 
missions the books have been apportioned on 
the basis of number of men in service fron: 
each state, and number of books per capita in 
the libraries of each state. The books are 
given to the states to be used either as part of 
their travelling library collections or as outright 
gifts, and the following recommendations made: 

(a) That the War Service aspect of the 
origin of the books be kept in view in using 
them, and that special consideration be given to 
individual and group requests from the ex-serv- 
ice men. 

(b) That books shall be given or lent only 
to institutions which will circulate them free of 
charge, and which will make them accessible 
to the public at reasonably frequent intervals. 

Tho these books are “left-overs” and con- 
sist of miscellaneous non-fiction, including 
about forty per cent of gift books, they will un- 
doubtedly serve as nuclei for many library col- 
lections. 

Requests for donations of books have likewise 
been turned over to these state agents, with 


final authority about filling the requests. For 
the present, supplementary loans can be made 
to state agents from Headquarters for filling 
special requests from ex-service men, such as for 
foreign books, technical books, ete. 

State agents are listed below: 


Alabama, Thomas M. Owen, director, Department of 
Archives and History, Montgomery. 

*Arizona, Estelle Lutrell, librarian, Arizona University 
Library, Tucson. 

*Arkansas, Beatrice Prall, librarian, Public Library, 
Little Rock. 

California, Milton J. Ferguson, librarian, California 
State Library, Sacramento. 

Colorado, Chalmers Hadley, State Library Commis- 
sion, Public Library, Denver. 

Connecticut, Belle H. Johnson, Free Public Library 
Commission, Hartford. 

*Delaware, A. L. Bailey, Wilmington Inst. Free Li- 
brary, Wilmington. 

*Florida, J. F. Marron, Public Library, Jacksonville, 

Georgia, Charlotte Templeton, Georgia Publie Li- 
brary Commission, Carnegie Library, Atlanta. 

Idaho. Marie M. Schreiber, Idaho State Library Com- 
mission, Boise. 

Illinois, Anna May Price, Secretary, Hlinois Library 
Extension Commission, Springfield. 

Indiana, Wm. J. Hamilton, Secretary, Public Library 
Commission, Indianapolis. 

Iowa, Julia A. Robinson, Secretary, Library Commis- 
sion, Des Moines. 

Kansas, Adrian S. Greene, Travelling Libraries Com- 
mission, Topeka. 

Kentucky, Fannie C. Rawson, Secretarv, Library 
Commission, Frankfort. 

*Louisiana, Louise Singley, A. L. A. Librarian, Ameri- 
can Red Cross Headquarters, Washington Artillery 
Hall, New Orleans. 

Maine, Henry E. Dunnack, State Library, Augusta. 

Maryland, Charlotte Newell, Public Library Com- 
mission, 6 East Read Street, Baltimore. 

Masachusetts, Secretary, Free Public Library Com 
mission, State Library, Boston. 

Michigan, M. C. Spencer, Secretary, Mich. State 
Board Libr. Commissioners, State Library, Lansing. 

Minnesota, Clara F. Baldwin, director, Public Library 
Commission, St. Paul. 

*Mississippi, Mrs. A. K. Hamm, Public Library, 
Meridian. 

Missouri, Elizabeth B. Wales, Secretary, Library 
Commission, Jefferson City. 

*Montana, M. Gertrude Buckhous, University of 
Montana, Missoula. 

Nebraska, Secretary, Public Library Commission, 
Lincoln. 

*Nevada, Frank J. Payne, State Library, Carson City. 

New Hampshire, Grace Kingsland, Public Library 
Commission, State Library Building, Concord. 

New Jersey, Sarah B. Askew, organizer, Public Li- 
brary Commission, State House, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

*New Mexico, Pearl Stone, librarian, State University 
Library, Albuquerque. 


Agents other than the State commissions are 
marked *, 
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New York, Wm. R. Watson, chief div. of Educational 
Extension, University of the State of New York, Al- 
bany. 

North Carolina, Mary Palmer, Library Commission, 
Raleigh. 

*North Dakota, Alfred D. Keator, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 

*Ohio, Mary R. Cochran, Ohio Library Assn., Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, and J. H. Newman, State Li- 
brary, Columbus. 

Oklahoma, J. R. Dale, Secretary, Library Commis- 
sion, Oklahoma City. 

Oregon, Maud McPherson, State Library, Salem. 

Pennsylvania, R. P. Bliss, Pennsylvania Free Library 
Commission, Harrisburg. 

Rhode Island, Walter E. Ranger, State Librarian, 
Providence. 

*South Carolina, Robert M. Kennedy, 
South Carolina University, Columbia. 

South Dakota, Leora J. Lewis, Free Library Commis- 


sion, Pierre. 


librarian, 


“Books in 


“The story of seven million books which went 
to war in the service of soldiers, sailors and 
marines” is a tale not undramatic. The lessons 
taught by these books, even the cures wrought 
by them, as well as the pleasure given by them 
to hundreds of thousands of men in camps and 
hospitals, in the United States and overseas— 
men of innumerable varied types, tastes and ex- 


*Tennessee, John T. Moore, State Library Nashville. 

Texas, Elizabeth H. West, librarian, State Library, 
Austin. 

Utah, Mary E. Downey, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Salt Lake City. 

Vermont, Ruth L. Brown, Free Library Commission, 
Montpelier. 

Virginia, H. R. McIlwaine, State Library, Richmond. 

Washington, J. M. Hitt, Librarian, State Library, 
Olympia. 

*West Virginia, Clifford R. Meyers, librarian State 
Dept. Archives and History, Charleston. 

Wisconsin, M. S. Dudgeon, Free Library Commission, 
Madison. 

*Wyoming, Agnes R. Wright, librarian, Wyoming 
State Library, Cheyenne. 

*Alaska, Librarian, Public Library, Juneau. 

*Hawaii, Helen Stearns, librarian of Islands Dept., 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

*Philippine Islands, Mary Polk, Bureau of Science, 
Manila, P. I. 


the War” 


periences—these could be recounted without los- 
ing their romance and their truth only by one 
who knew books and men well. Theodore Wes- 
ley Koch tells the romance of library war ser- 
vice in “Books in the War,” published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Company. In this book librarians 
find much that is familiar to them, perhaps, in 
the record of their work during the war, but they 


READ 


The Library will 
lend you a copy 


The Story 


of seven million books 
which went to war 
in the service of 
soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, through the 
generous provision of 
the American public 


POSTER SENT OUT BY THE A, L. A. TO INTRODUCE DR. 
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also find anecdotes about the use of books, 
quotations from the men who read the books, 
and many illustrations which will bring to them 
and to others a new realization that books were 
worth while to the men at war. 

There are chapters on the British Libraries, 
the A. L. A. in France; the development of di- 
rect mail service to the A. E. F.; naval libraries 
and transport service; and service to hospitals. 
The book is made vivid by quotations from 
letters from the front, voicing literary tastes; by 
a chapter on what pictures and poetry meant to 


HE libraries of the United States,” says 
August Belmont, chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the National Marine League, 
“can play an important part during National 
Marine Week by stimulating public thought to 
the importance of the American Merchant Mar- 
ine. If exhibits of books about the sea, sea 
pictures and newspaper and magazine clippings 
about the Merchant Marine could be held in 
every public library during April, popular in- 
terest in the cause of the Merchant Marine 
would be awakened to a remarkable degree.” 
National Marine Week, planned for April 
12-17 under the auspices of the National Mar- 
ine League, will consist of a series of celebra- 
tions and demonstrations to arouse the entire 
country to a voting and investing interest in the 
American Merchant Marine. 
The National Marine League has undertaken 
to accomplish that very necessary step in the 


WO million dollars has been set as the 

amount needed by the American Library 
Association to carry on the enlarged program 
activities for at least three years, or until June 
1, 1923. Money given for a specific purpose 
will be used for that purpose. If less than two 
million dollars for general purposes is received, 
the sum received will be used to carry out those 
activities which are most stressed during the 
appeal for funds. If more than two million 
dollars is received, surplus money will be ap- 
portioned among the items on the present pro- 


gram, or will be used for other closely allied 
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soldiers; and by an account of the provisions of 
books for blinded soldiers in England, France 
and the United States. 

The last chapter of Dr. Koch’s book, “Read- 
ing for the Future,” is prophetic in its emphasis 
of the need of library extension. 

The book contains not only material of interest 
to all who appreciate the value of books, but 
also information which the American public will 
be glad to find in such readable form in libraries 
—information concerning a service made pos- 
sible by their own generous provision. 


upbuilding of the Merchant Marine: the awak- 
enins of the people themselves. Edward N. 
tiurley and Charles Schwab, former chairmen 
of the U. S. Shipping Board, emphasized the 
fact that the country must be brought “to think 
in terms of ships.” 

At the National Marine Exposition to be held 
in New York City in April, the slogan will be 
“National Marine Week stands for Americaa 
independence on the seas. Where do you 
stand?” Over one hundred and fifty exhibitors, 
including the American Library Association, 
will show at this Exposition features of their 
work in shipbuilding, port development, mar- 
ine engines, ship equipment, and the training of 
officers and crews. The A. L. A. exhibit will 
show books supplied to merchant ships, as well 
as photographs, slides and posters advertising 
the library service of the Merchant Marine De- 
partment on ships and in ports. 


features approved by the Association. 

It is expected that some of the objects now 
in view will have been attained by the end of 
three years. The Merchant Marine library work, 
for instance, may be regarded as a demonstra- 
tion service which is expected to have proved 
its value by the end of a three-year period, and 
can then be turned over to another agency with 
the assurance of adequate continuation. 

The budget, which follows, covers a three-year 
period. Certain items in the 1920-192] budget 
are now being carried on as continuing Library 
War Service activities, approved by the Com- 
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mittee of Eleven (United War Work Fund Com- and total $700,000, the amount remaining from 
mittee). These items are indicated by a star, Library War Service Funds (as of January Ist). 


A. Extension of Library Service to all groups June1,1920 1921 1922 
and communities thru existing library to to to 
agencies. May 1,1921 1922 1923 Total 


1. Library Extension, promotion of legislation 
and adequate appropriation for state, muni- 


cipal, rural and county library work....... $100,000 $100,000 $100,000 $300,000 
2. Citizenship and work with foreign born, in 

co-operation with other organizations. ..... 25,000 25,000 25,000 75,000 
3. Education of adults (by book lists, reading 

courses, book publicity, etc., ...........++. 25,000 25,000 25,000 75,000 
4. Books and work for the Blind............ 40,000 50,000 50,000 140,000 
5. Institutional libraries (hospitals, prisons, 

30,000 30,000 30,000 90,000 


6 
7. Special Libraries, including business and in- 
dustrial libraries (in co-operation with Spe- 


cial Libraries Association)............... 50,000 50,000 50,000 150,000 
8. European Headquarters (Promoting interna- 
tional exchange of library ideas).......... 75,000 50,000 50,000 **175,000 


B. Nation-wide readjustment of library methods 
to meet after-war conditions and demands. 
1. Information and education (general publicity 


on libraries and their service............. 75,000 75,000 75,000 225,000 
2. Publishing activities (Professional, etc.)... 60,000 70,000 70,000 200,000 
3. Union bibliographies and Indexes......... 50,000 50,000 50,000 150,000 
5. Service thru Information Specialists. ...... 5,000 5,000 5,000 15,000 
6. Survey of economy and effectiveness of pres- 


C. Continuance of Service not yet taken over by 
Federal or National Agencies. 


4. Public Health Service Hospitals........... *150,000 50,000 dienke 200,000 
5. Coast Guard and Light Houses............ *45,000 15,000 at 60,000 
6. Industrial War Work Industries........... *75,000 75,000 


D. Meeting increasing demand for properly 
qualified workers, and holding them. 


: 1. Recruiting for Librarianship.............. 10,000 10,000 10,000 30,000 
2. Employment 10,000 10,000 10,000 30,000 
3. National Certification. 20,000 20,000 20,000 60,000 

Total. . . .$2,760,000 
Deduct cash on hand, library war service fund ..............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 700,000 
Balance needed for use between now and May 31, 1923 .............00eeeeeeeeee $2,060,000 


*To be paid from Library War Service Funds. 
**Several hundred thousand francs already subscribed by residents of Paris. 
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for the enlargement of the activities of the 
the American Library Association, and I 
wish for the Association the very fullest pos- 
sible success in them all. 

The public library is one of our most effect- 
ive agencies for public education—possibly the 
most effective of all for older boys and girls and 
for men and women. No people may hope to 
become broadly educated and cultured who do 
not read. Only when good collections of the 
best books are within easy reach of all people 
may we hope that most of them will read as 
they should. 

I am delighted to know that the plans of the 
Association include the preparation of reading 
and study courses, and particularly study 
courses in American citizenship. These will be 
very helpful at this time when the people of 
the country are interested as never before in 
what has come to be called Americanization. 

But I am most interested in the plans for 
the establishment of county libraries. Studies 
recently made by the Bureau of Education in- 
dicate that a very small portion of the people 
who live in the open country and in villages and 


For “Good Collections of the Best Books” 


1 am greatly interested in the proposed plans 
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small towns have access to any adequate collec- 
tion of books. In more than two-thirds of all 
the counties of the United States there is no 
library with as many as five thousand volumes. 
It is, however, just these people of the small 
town, the village, and the open country who 
have most time for general reading and who 
would use good libraries to best advantage. 

I sincerely hope that the American Library 
Association may be able to carry forward a 
plan which has long been dear to me, that of 
establishing public libraries in good buildings 
and with trained librarians in the county seats 
of all the counties and then establishing 
branch libraries in other towns and villages 
of the county, and using the public schools as 
distributing centers. There are few counties in 
the United States in which a tax of ten cents on 
the hundred dollar of taxable property would 
not raise a sufficient fund to maintain a good 
county library on this plan. I can think of no 
other way in which an equal amount of money 
would accomplish so much good. 


P. P. CLaxton, 


Commissioner of Education. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF AFFILIATED OR- 
GANIZATIONS ON THE A. L. A. 
ENLARGED PROGRAM. 


The following librarians of affiliated organi- 
zations have been added to the Committee on 
Enlarged Program: 

George S. Godard of the National Association 
of State Librarians. 

John H. Friedel of Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation. 

Frederick C. Hicks of American Association 
of Law Libraries. 

Julia A. Robinson of the League of Library 
Commissions. (Grace E. Kingsland acts when 
Miss Robinson is unable to attend). 


CONFERENCES OF TRUSTEES ON THE 


Regional directors for the A. L. A. appeal 
for funds have arranged for meetings of trus- 


tees in their respective districts at the places 
and on the dates listed below. Dates for similar 
trustees’ meetings in the New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic Districts have not yet definitely been 
set. A later announcement will be made of the 
dates of trustees’ meetings to be held in Boston 
and Atlantic City. 

Trustees, in most cases appointed by the state 
governors as their official representatives, will 
attend these conferences to meet with regional 
and state directors. 

Southwestern. Charleston. March 15 and 16. 

North Central. St. Paul. March 19 and 20. 

South Central. Kansas City. March 25 and 
26. 

Southwest. Dallas. March 25 and 26. 

Middle Pacific. San Francisco. March 31 
and April 1; Los Angeles. April 5 and 6. 
Northwest. Spokane. March 24 and 25. 
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= retirement of George B. Utley from the 
secretaryship of the American Library As- 
sociation was to be expected, for the post is one 
developing executive ability in a high degree, 
and leading directly to promotion, and Mr. Utley 
has proved one of the ablest officials whom the 
Association has had. His term of office from 
1911 to 1920 has been the longest of any sec- 
retary since Melvil Dewey devoted his enthus- 
iasm and energy to the Association in its forma- 
tive period from 1876 to 1890, at which date he 
became president of the Association. Mr. 
Utley has not only handled the work of the As- 
sociation at Headquarters with unusual skill and 
effectiveness, but during the period of war ser- 
vice patriotically and unflinchingly filled the 
double post both of peace and war secretary. In 
relation with the War Service Committee, he 
supplemented Chairman Wyer’s admirable hand- 
ling of the Committee business by his clear and 
careful record and his advance preparation of 
business in such wise that a maximum of work 
was accomplished by that Committee with a min- 
imum of time and effort. Mr. Utley, like several 
of his predecessors now finds his reward in the 
headship of an important library, and every 
member of the A. L. A. will wish him large and 
permanent success in the new field. In the 
twenty years since his graduation from college, 
all of it devoted to library work, he has stead- 
fastly grown with each promotion he has had, and 
his executive ability, his agreeable manner, his 
effective voice and his abounding patience have 
made him honored and indeed loved of all. 
Chicago is fortunate not to lose him, and in 
succeeding Mr. William N. C. Carlton as head of 
Newberry Library he has an opportunity to de- 
velop that library into closer relationship with 
the other three great libraries of the western 
metropolis, which already supplement each other 
and make together a remarkable system. 

Tt appointment of Carl H. Milam as suc- 

cessor in the secretaryship will be recog- 
nized as that of the best possible man for the 
place, especially in view of Mr. Milam’s exper- 
ience during the war service as assistant to the 


general director, and later as general director. 
Mr. Milam has developed in that work an execu- 
tive ability of the highest order, and the older 
men of the Association have recognized in him 
one of the ablest men who have come up in the 
newer generation. A serious question, however, 
is involved in the double burden laid upon Mr. 
Milam of carrying out the enlarged program, as 
well as the other work of the Association. There 
will be a distinct advantage in concentration of 
the work in the hands of one executive officer, 
but, on the other side, so much is planned that 
even so excellent an executive as the new appoin- 
tee would have not only two hands full, but 
three hands full of work. Everyone will wish 
Mr. Milam success, and the Association is heart- 
ily to be congratulated in having so excellent an 


official to take up the work. 


* HERE has developed in some sections consid- 
erable criticism of the Enlarged Program plan 
and its appeal for funds, despite the vote of the 
Association at the special conference in Chicago 
and it has been suggested by some that it would 
be better to raise an endowment fund of two mil- 
lion dollars, if that amount can be had, rather 
than plan for the direct expenditure of such a 
sum or so much of it as can be procured. It may 
be said, however, that for such purposes the 
raising of an endowment fund is peculiarly dif- 
ficult, and also that if an endowment suffci- 
ent to give an income that would provide for 
substantial work from year to year is to be 
raised, that could be managed better after the 
Association has shown what it can do thru the 
two or three years of direct peace work now in 

lan. Many generous persons, indeed, rather 
esitate to yive money toward endowments ex- 
cept for col.eges and like institutions of settled 
and definite plan lest this should have the re- 
sult of putting such work on Easy Street and 
providing elaborately for official salaries with 
the effect of fossilizing the effort. Probably 
the special conference of the Association in At- 
lantic City will be the field of much further 
discussion of the enlarged program and the 
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appeal. As the mid-winter conference was held 
in the west, where it was understood there would 
be most criticism of the enlarged program, and 
as the Association there voted in its favor and 
for an appeal for funds which would make it 
possible, it would seem a pity that any steps 
should now be taken which would interfere with 
the carrying out of the general plan, both for 
the raising and spending of funds, altho modifi- 
cation of the actual work to be done with the 
money should easily be possible from year to 
year as experience develops needs and limita- 
tions. 

HOSE who are wondering what are the 

country’s resources with which to meet the 
greatly increased needs of public education in 
schools and libraries may find some comfort in 
observing the greatly enhanced values which 
have been placed on income producing pro- 
perties during recent transfers. Sales of such 
properties as large farms reach higher totals 
because the purchasers know that these proper- 
ties can produce higher rates of income, and it 
is from these increased incomes that the state 
may expect in its turn to draw for its increased 
needs. Large amounts of farm property have 
been changing hands in the Middle West dur- 
ing the last few months, in the states which have 
been consistent supporters of libraries and 
whose librarians can legitimately expect in- 
creased support from the new wealth of the 
state. Figures as given by a writer in the 
Saturday Evening Post of March 6th, are cer- 
tainly striking. lowa, to take the figures of but 
one state affected, has approximately 200,000 
farms averaging 164 acres. According to the 


state expert these farms increased in value by 
$100 per acre in one year—a total of $3,280,- 
000,000. If Iowa were to levy a one mill tax 
for the cause of libraries it could triple its pre- 
sent expenditure and cover the entire needs of 
the A. L. A. Enlarged Program. And this is 
the increased value of one class only of income 
producing property in one state. Those who 
devote themselves to the arduous task of gaining 
increased support for our educational institu- 
tions can have the comfort of knowing at least 
that the weaith is there if they can but tap it. 

HE Re-Classification Commission provided 

for by Congress reported on March 12th, but 
altho the schedules had earlier been made ready, 
the text of the report was prepared at the last 
moment, and is not yet fully before the public. 
Altho report on the library situation is only in- 
cidental, that portion will be doubly interesting, 
as summarized on another page, and largely be- 
cause, as already indicated, the library methods 
have been the basis of the argument for 
grading and promotion. It is improbable that 
any legislation on this report will be carried 
thru the present Congress, but the report will 
afford a most important basis for discussion and 
for future work. Incidentally, it is to be noted 
with gratification that the Appropriation Com- 
mittees of Senate and House have made provision 
for some increase in the salary of the Librarian 
of Congress, i. e., from sixty-five hundred to 
seventy-five hundred—still much below the mark 
for this important office, but gratifying for its 
recognition of the service of the incumbent and 
the significance of the post. 


The following abbreviations are used: 


m.. Library School of the Carnegie Library of At- 


ta. 

C. California State Library School. 

C.P. Carnegie Library School of Pittsburgh. 

D. Drexel Library School. 

I. University of Illinois Library School. 

‘L.A. Library School of the Los Angeles Public Li- 


N. Y. P. L. Library School of the New York Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S. New York State Library School. 

P. Pratt Institute School of Library Science. 

R. Riverside Library School. 

S. Simmons College School of Library Science. 

S.L. St. Louis Library School. 

Syr. Syracuse University Library School. 

W. Wisconsin University Library School. 

W.R. Western Reserve Library School. 

Wash. University of Washington Library School. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Beces, Lutie A., CC. P. certificate 1917, 
children’s librarian, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
field, Ill., appointed extension librarian of the 
same library. 


Boyer, Emma M., W. R. 1918, appointed li- 
brarian, Hydraulic Steel Co., Cleveland. 

Finpuiinc, Clara H., W. R. 1918, appointed 
first assistant, Library of Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., Accountants, N. Y. City. 


Britton, Jasmine, for more than five years 
supervisor of work with children in the Los 
Angeles Public Library resigned. Appointed 
librarian of the Elementary School Library of 
Los Angeles, March Ist. 
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Case, Gladys, first assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Children’s Work in the Los Angeles 
Public Library, appointed acting principal to 
succed Jasmine Britton, resigned. 

Comincs, Marian E., W. R. 1906, appointed 
librarian, Burham Library of Architecture of 
Chicago Art Institute. 

Dapuin, Mercia. 1904, for some years chil- 
dren’s librarian of the Harlem Library branch 
of the New York Public Library, has been made 
librarian of the Free Library at Rye, New York. 

Dexter, Elizabeth H., W. 1912, appointed 
by the Connecticut State Board of Charities to 
make a nine months’ study of dependent and 
neglected children under state support, begin- 
ning April 1. 

Dopvcen, Lily M., P. .1912, formerly of the 


.Savannah Public Library, made librarian of the 


Seaboard Air Line Railway Company with head- 
quarters at Middleton, Georgia. 


Epwarps, Russell, appointed head cataloger 
of the North Dakota Agricultural College Li- 
brary, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Gerow, Irma, N. Y. P. L. 1913-15, appointed 
to organize and install a library for the Loco- 
motive Superheater Co., New York . 


Joer, Bertha, librarian of the Valparaiso, 
(Ind.) Public Library, appointed assistant edh- 
tor of the Cumulative Book Index, published by 
the H. W. Wilson Co., New Yerk City. 


Jounson, Mildred Noe, N. Y. P. L., 1918-19, 
acting editor of Public Affairs Information 
Service Bulletin, resigned. Leaves for Europe 
under appointment as historian of the Serbian 
Child Welfare Association of America. 


Knapp, Ethel M., W. R. 1907, appointed 
county normal instructor, Michigan State Board 
of Library Commissioners. 

MacGrecor, Della, of the Saint Paul ( Minn.) 
Public Library, on leave of absence, to conduct 
the course of lectures on children’s books and li- 
braries at the Riverside (Calif.) Library School. 


McKee, William McC., W. R. 1917, appointed 
librarian, Cleveland Museum of Art and assist- 
ant Curator of Prints. 


Mixa, Carl H., succeeds George B. Utley, as 
executive secretary of the American Library As- 
sociation, April 15th. 


Miner, Sarah Helen Paine, died at Madison, 
Wis., on March Ist. Mrs. Miner had given forty 
years of her life to library work, some twenty- 
one of which had been spent in the cataloging 
department of the University of Wisconsin Li- 
brary. She had also been connected with the 
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Madison Public Library for some years and had 
held the librarianship of the Hackley Public 
Library at Muskegon. Mich. 


Nicnorson, Delia Wheelock, N. Y. P. L. 
1916-17, 1919-20, of the Kansas City Public 
Library, appointed cataloger, Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. T. H. 


Remann, Henry C., since 1905 librarian of 
the Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill., died on 
February 26th, of pneumonia. 


Rispin, Ethel B., formerly with the Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Public Library, the New York Public 
Library and the Y. W. C. A. in New York City, 
appointed headquarters assistant, Merchant Mar- 
ine Department of the A. L. A. Library War 
Service. 


Ryerson, Agnes, for two years at the Newport 
News Dispatch office, and previously at the 
Cleveland Public Library, appointed adminis- 
trative assistant at the office of the A. L. A. 
Enlarged Program in New York. 


SHELLENBERGER, Grace, CC. P. certificate 
1913, appointed librarian a the Public Library, 
Davenport, Ia. 


Sm, Nellie G., W. R. 1915, appointed cat- 
aloger and assistant librarian, Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art. 


Stites, Katherine, C, P. diploma 1919, ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public Library of La- 
fayette, Ind. 


Uttey, George Burwell, since February 1911, 
executive secretary of the American Library 
Association resigns. Resignation to take effect 
April 15.. Mr. Utley has been offered the librar- 
ianship of the Newberry Library, Chicago, and 
has accepted. 


Waxtace, Lucie, appointed librarian of the 
Inter-Church World Movement, 45 West 18th 
Street, New York, March Ist. 


Wayne, Mabel A., W. 1915, of the Deca- 
tur (IIl.) Public Library, appointed librarian of 
the East Liberty Branch of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh. 


ZacHERT, Adeline B., Rochester Public Li- 
brary, has been appointed member of the A. L. 
A. Committee of Five to consider the subjects 
of standardization, certification and library 
training (Frank K. Walter, chairman) in place 
of Caroline M. Underhill, who, altho express- 
ing interest in the subject, found it impossible 
to serve. 
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View showing the Four Tier book stack extending up through 
the reading room floor of the Maryland Historical Society, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Requisites For Proper Book Storage 


A thorough study of the fundamental requirements which govern the successful storage 
of books in a large, growing library has resulted in the establishment of the following rules. 
There should be: 

Accommodation for books of every variety, shape and binding. 

Direct and immediate access to every volume with a minimum distance to travel. 

Location in close communication with cataloging, reading and delivery rooms. 

Thorough illumination, either natural or artificial, by day and night. 

A constant supply of fresh air and an evenly regulated temperature, in order to prevent the 

deterioration of both paper and bindings. 

The greatest possible freedom from dust. 

Facilities for proper classification, arrangement and rearrangement. 

Maximum development of book space and provision for indefinite expansion, 


Rosert F. Haves, Jr., Librarian 
Wyatt & Nowtine, Architects 


We have specialized in Library stack construction since metal book stacks first came in 
use. The leading librarians and architects of fhe country have consulted with us about their 
problems. 

The benefit of our experience is offered freely to all those who can use it. 

Our planning department stands ready to furnish you with arrangement suggestions, lay- 
outs or any technical information you may need. There will be no charge. Write us about your 


problem. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 


Founded 1849 
92 PINE STREET, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Canadian Branch: Toronto, Ont. 
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MAINE 


The Maine Library Commission in its list of 
libraries receiving state aid (in the Maine Li- 
brary Bulletin for January) devotes a column to 
whether or no the respective board of trustees pay 
the expenses of the librarian to the meetings of 
the Maine Library Association, and offers for the 
consideration of the library boards the fact that 
only thirty-six of the one hundred and ten state 
aided libraries pay the expenses of a represen- 
tative at these meetings. 

“The population of the State of Maine num- 
bers 742,371. There are in the libraries of the 
state one million one hundred and forty-five 
thousand two hundred thirty books. This means 
that there is over a book and a half for each 
person in the state. 

Of this number 120,000 volumes are in the 
State Library and 25,000 in the Traveling Li- 
braries and these books are available to each 
citizen of Maine,—the books in the State Li- 
brary by payment of parcel post charges and 
those in the Traveling Libraries by payment 
of a nominal fee which covers entire transpor- 
tation charges.” —Maine Library Bulletin. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Wakefield. A library building for the Beebe 


Town Library is soon to be constructed at a 
cost of $100,000. A site has been purchased 
with a fund raised by popular subcription. 
Hartwell, Richardson and Driver are the arch- 
itects. 

Boston. The College of Business Adminis- 
tration Library at Boston University conducted 
a “give-a-book” campaign during January and 
February. Letters were written to graduates 
and undergraduates, faculty and trustees. Post- 
ers, announcements in classes, student organiza- 
tions and other means were used to bring the 
campaign to the attention of all interested. 
Members of the Board of Guarantors, all active 
business men in Boston, responded generously. 
As a result nearly one thousand extra feet of 
shelving has been installed in the main reading 
and the periodical rooms to care for the new 
volumes. Every book was carefully selected 
and a sum of money was received to be ex- 
pended by the librarian in purchasing books. 
Other alterations included a raised platform for 
the reference staff, new catalogue cases, map 
cabinet, revolving stands, etc. With the begin- 
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ning of the new term nearly 3,500 students are 
enrolled in this department of the University 
and the seating capacity of the library was in- 
creased by facilities for eighty additional 
readers. 

The files of the Public Affairs Information 
Service for 1919 were recently purchased for 
the vertical files. The total weight was a ton 
and a quarter—one-third of which was retained 
and filed. Two hundred technical publications 
are now received regularly in the Business Ad- 
ministration library and telephone service is 
extended to Boston business men as usual. 


R. L. P. 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport. A staff organization has just 
been formed by the members of the Public Li- 
brary. The purpose of this association is to 
foster the development of a professional, cul- 
tural and social spirit thruout the library and 
its branches. 

The officers are: President, Minnie Burke; 
Vice-President, Catherine McElroy; Secretary, 
Irvinia Bristol. The executive committee is 
composed of one representative from each de- 
partment of the main library, and one repre- 
sentative from each branch library. Business 
meetings are held at the Main Library once a 
month. 


NEW YORK 


New York City. A new library building is 
planned as part of the enlargement of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The six-story 
building which will have a frontage of 192 feet 
and a depth of 72 feet will cost about $1,500,- 
000, of which about $1,000,000 has been appro- 
priated by the General Election Board. The 
architects are Allen and Collens of Boston. 

Endicott. A community house has been 
opened in the foreign section of Endicott, N. Y. 
It has been erected at a cost of $20,000 and it 
was financed by the Endicott Johnson Corpora- 
tion. 

The building is the outgrowth of activities of 
the Endicott Free Library, which has been main- 
taining a community center library in another 
part of the village for the past five years, and 
a traveling book-wagon in the foreign section 
during the past summer. While the building is 
directly under the board of Trustees of the En- 
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Fifty Years as Specialists in the Literature of 


INDUSTRY ENGINEERING 
TECHNOLOGY SCIENCE 
Is the Basis of 


Van Nostrand 


Service 


On Request from Librarians 


We will submit at intervals to suit their 
convenience carefully selected assortments of 


the new technical books of all publishers. 


We will compile lists of the best available 
books on special subjects, arranged in what we 
deem the order of their importance. 


Our “Record of Scientific Literature” 
Issued Bi-Monthly Sent Free on Request 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 
25 Park Place, New York 


LONDON: ESTABLISHED 1836 NEW YORK: 
24 Bedford St., Strand 2 West 45th St. 
Just West of Sth Ave. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Publishers, Booksellers and Library Agente 


Our extensive general retail business enables us to 
buy both here and abroad, on the most favorable terms. 
We are the only American house handling library busi- 
ness that has its own London branch store. We make 
purchases direct, paying commissions to no one. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


AJAX TABLET GUM 


Especially adapted for repair work on books and 
pamphlets. A strong, flexible, quick setting adhesive 
at moderate cost. ecommended for library repair 
work, bookbinders’ use and tableting or padding. 

e and prices on request. 


CB. MOYER & CO 


140 N. rth STREET PHILADELPHIA 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Subscription Rate $5.00 per Year 
Special rates to Library Assistants 


R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


offers to industry and the 
public the services 
of its: 


Counselling Department 


Consultation on Personal and Employment 
Problems. 
Labor Audits. 


Personnel Department Installations. 


Field Research Department 


Relations Problems in Industries and Com- 
munities. 


Teaching Department 


Professional Training Courses in Employment 
Management and Industrial Relations. 


Library Research Department 


Up to date and Authentic Reports on special 
Industrial Problems. 
Bibliographies. Courses of Reading. 


For Information write 


BUREAU 
OF, INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


| 289 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Technical and Statistical Surveys of Industrial a 
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dicott Library, its work has expanded beyond 
the circulation of books and includes a Baby 
Welfare Clinic, a recreation director, and meet- 
ing rooms for various local organizations and 
unorganized groups. 

The neighborhood in which the community 
house is located is made up chiefly of foreign- 
born, to the number of about four thousand. 
Seventeen nationalities are represented in this 


district. 
M. Q. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pittsburgh. The Schools Division of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, which was a part 
of the Childrens department, has been made a 
separate department with the former supervisor, 
Nina C. Brotherton, as head. 

The Board of Directors of the Pittsburgh Li- 
brary Association has turned over to Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh its collection of about 
fifteen thousand books. These books have not 
been available to the public since this old li- 
brary ceased to function about twenty-five years 
ago and the full value of the collection cannot 
be estimated until it has been catalogued. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Rockingham. The people of Rockingham last 
year voted the entire amount of tax allowed by 
law in support of the public library which had 
been maintained in the Library Association for 
about twelve months previously. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City. The “vital statistics” of the 
Kansas City Public Library as given in the 
thirty-eighth annual report, show the following 
expenditures: Salaries, $71,640.98 as compared 
with $63,161.32 in 1917-1918; books and period- 
icals, $22,266.20 as compared with $24,960.86 
in 1917-1918) binding, $9,046.45 as compared 
with $9,171.27 in 1917-1918. 

The total number of volumes at the end of 
the year was listed at 268,475 (250,964 volumes 
in 1917-1918) and the number of registered 
borrowers has increased from 70,247 at the be- 
ginning of the year to 71,548 at the end. 


ILLINOIS 


Galesburg. A gift of $10,000 to open a “Li- 
brary fund” for Knox College has been made by 
Henry M. Seymour. The Seymour Memorial 
Library, as it will be called, will be located near 
the City Library and it is hoped that the two 
can to some extent be administered together, so 
as to prevent overlapping, and to augment the 
resources available for citizens of Galesburg and 
students of Knox. 


Chicago. Altho it is a reference library 
only, in the use of its books, the Ryerson library 
at the Art Institute of Chicago possesses a lend- 
ing collection of about 30,000 photographs, 20,- 
000 lantern slides and 11,000 postcards. This 
collection the library is aiming to make repre- 
sentative of architecture, painting, sculpture and 
the decorative arts from prehistoric times up to 
the present. A catalog, is in preparation, based 
upon authoritative data in matters of attribution, 
date and orthography. Supplementary to this 
general use, the library is developing co-opera- 
tion with the activities of the Art Institute 
School and the Chicago School of Architecture, 
and correlation with the work of educational in. 
stitutions, particularly the public schools of 
Chicago. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Paul. A city ordinance effective Decem- 
ber 13 established the following distinction be- 
tween the grade of library page and that of 
junior library assistant, hitherto embraced in 
one grade: Library pages; education, 1 year 
high school course; duties, shelving, messenger 
service, card sorting, etc. Junior library assist- 
ant; education, three years high school course 
and library apprentice course; duties, reading 
room and desk service. 

W. D. J. 


LIBRARY CALENDAR 


The following dates and places have been ar- 
ranged for the meetings of trustees planned by 
the regional directors of the A. L. A. appeal for 
funds: 

March 15-16. Southeastern. At Charleston, 

March 19-20. North Central. At St. Paul, 
Minn. 

March 24-25. Northwest. At Spokane, Wash. 

March 25-26. South Central. At Kansas City, 
Mo. 

March 25-26. South West. At Dallas, Tex. 

March 31—April 1. Middle Pacific. At San 
Francisco, Calif. 

April 5.-6. Middle Pacific. At Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

April 30-May 1. At Atlantic City. 

Joint Meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association and the Pennsylvania Library 
Club. 

Special meeting of the American Library 
Association. 

May 31-June 5. At Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Annual Conference of the American Library 
Association. 


. 
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President Secretary and Treasurer 


Wm. H. Rademaekers & Son Co. 


Binders for the Newark, New Jersey, Free Public Library 
Corner of Chester Ave. & Oraton St., Newark, N. J. 


| Library Binding is our Specialty. All work is under our own supervision. 


Having had the capacity of our Bindery enlarged, this will enable us to do large orders on short 
notice, at the lowest prices. Send for price list. 


QUICK DELIVERIES GUARANTEED 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY 


Myrick Building Industrial Building 24 Noble Court 
Springfield, Mass. Syracuse, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio 


BINDS BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Send for Price lists 


Consider 


BOOKS or tHE MONTH 


A House OrGan For LIBRARIES 


It is a concise guide to the latest books—compact and comprehensive, 
sold at manufacturing cost in imprint lots. 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


62 West 45th Street NEW YORK 


OOKS.—AIll out- of- print books supplied, no matter 


Art Museums aad Public Libraries 
on what subject. Write us. We can get you any ATTENTION! 
book ever published. Please state wants. When We wy by of ast and 
BAKER'S GREAT "BOOKSHOP, of thei duplicate 
14-16 J WILLIAMS BOOKSTORES CO. 
Bright Street, Birmingham, England. Williams Building Becton, Maes. 
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“Then Do you eed ? for OK STORE 
tempo permanent ties ns a roughly equip 

send us your “Boo ants.” arr e t 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY stock in New York of Second Hand Books and Pub 

indsor Heights imdsor, Coun isher’s Remainders. ew Catalogues just issued. 

Ww SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 

A. H. Campbell. A. C. Mutbard. 82-8 Fourth Ave. New York, W. Y. 
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LIBRARY ORGAN IZATIONS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the Executive Board, held in 
Chicago, on March 13, Carl H. Milam was 
elected Executive Secretary of the Association 
in place of George B. Utley, resigned. 

There were present and voting: President 
Chalmers Hadley, Second Vice-President Cor- 
nelia Marvin, Linda A. Eastman, Adam Strohm 
and Edith Tobitt. 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


The joint meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association and the Pennsylvania Library Club 
will be held at Atlantic City on April 29-30 and 
May Ist. The meeting has been postponed so 
as to coincide with the special spring meeting of 
the American Library Association. Headquar- 
ters, as already announced in The Lriprary 
Journat, will be as usual at the Hotel Chel- 
sea. The rates will be: One person in room 
without bath, $5.50; Two persons in room 
without bath, $10.00; One person in room with 
bath, $7.50; Two persons in room with bath, 
$12.00. 

Mary P. Parsons, 
Secretary, New Jersey Library Association. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


At the Annual meeting of the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association held at Middletown, on Feb- 


ruary 10th, the were lected: 
President, Henry N. Sanborn, librarian, Bridge- 
port Public Library; Secretary, Dorothy Whit- 
ing of the Beardsley Library, Winsted; Treas- 
urer, Rachel N. T. Stone of the Hartford Public 


Library. 
THE SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Special Libraries 
Association will be held, as already announced 
in the Lrsrary JournaL, on April 14th—17th in 
New York City, headquarters being at the Hotel 
McAIpin. 

The meeting will open with a banquet on 
Wednesday evening, April 14th, when the an- 
nual report will be read, and the business meet- 
ing is scheduled for the morning of Saturday, the 
17th. 

An exhibit of forms and methods arranged by 
Mary D. Cox of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, New York, will be held, 
and a post-conference trip to the special libraries 
of New York is being planned. 

Members and others interested who intend to 
be present are asked to notify Kenneth C. 
Walker, Librarian of the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, New York City. 

L. LrepMann, 
Secretary. 
The Ronald Press, 
20, Vesey Street, New York City. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


For Smact Lrsraries 


Western Massachusetts Library Club. [Annual] Sug- 
gested list for small libraries. Reprinted from the 
Springfield Republican. 4 p. O 

Susyect BreriocraPHies 
AVIATION 

Books on aviation. Bulletin of the Grand Rapids 

Public Library. Feb. 1920. p. 24-26. 
Bitts oF Lapinc 

Bills of lading. In: U. S. Library of Congress. 
List of references on shipping and shipbuilding. 1919. 
p. 104-109, 

Carcors 

Cargoes and stowage. In: U. S. Library of Con- 
gress. List of references on shipping and shipbuild- 
ing. p. 137-139, 1919. 

U. S. Education Bureau. Publications available 
December 1919. Washington: Govt. Prtg. Off. 1920. 
16 p. O. 

Curistian Era—History 

Weber, Nicholas Aloysius. A general history of 
the Christian era; a text-book for high schools and 
colleges. 2 v. Washington, D. C.: Catholic Education 

ea. 


Press. bibls. 


Prices 

Fisher, Irving. Stabilizing the. dollar; a plan to 
stabilize the general price level without fixing indi- 
vidual prices. New York: Macmillan. 4 p. bibl. O. 
$3.50 n. 

Fiavsert, Gustave .. 

Flaubert and Maupassant; a literary relationship. 

Chicago: Univ. of Chicago. 10 p. bibl. O. $1 n. 
Foremen, FactoryY—TRAINING, ETC. 

The foreman; a treatise upon the qualifications, 
powers,, duties and relations of a foreman in manu- 
facturings Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 4 p. 
bibl. O (Training Bulletin 26.) 

Gases In WARFARE 

West, C. J. comp. Chemical warfare. Special Li- 

braries. Nov. 1919. p. 225-236. 
Great Brrrarn—History 

Tout, Thomas F. An advanced history of Great 
Britain . . . to 1918. N. Y.: Longmans, 1919. bibls. 
$2.50 spec. n. 

EpucaTIOoN 

Mackie, Ransom A. Education during adolescence 
with an introduction by G. Stanley Hall. N. Y.: 
Dutton. 25 p. bibl. D. $2 n. 
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FINE INKS and ADHESIVES 


AMERICANIZATION For those who KNOW 
AIDS 


Attractive posters telling 
the Croatian, the Italian 
or the Pole that the Lib- 
rary has books that will 


help him learn English. Higgins 


Pheto Meurter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
\ Vegetable Glue, Ete. 


Size 14x11 Price 10c. Each 


All the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives , 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the HIG- 
GINS INKS and ADHESIVES. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well put 
up, and witha! so efficient. 


At Dealers Generally 


Library Supplies Department 


Democrat Printing Company ; CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Madison, Wisconsin Branches: Chicago, Londen 
271 Niath St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Higher Costs of Books and Bindings 


are relieved by purchasing those likely to be greatly used 


IN CHIVERS’ LEATHER-BACK, HAND-SEWN BINDINGS 


They save all costs of re-handiing and rebinding and are equipped to give a longer and 
better service than any other new books. They are a real contribution to meet present high prices. 
Our leather helps the binding to withstand much longer wear and tear. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO., Inc. 
gt1-913 ATLANTIC AVE. BROOKLYN, ¥. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, 
diligence and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small 
matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books ("'Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature”) pest free. 


140 STRAND, W. C. and 43 PICCADILLY, W. LONDON 


Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codes: UNICORN and A. B.C. 
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IMMIGRANTS 
Articles on foreign nationalities and the foreign- 
born in the U. S. that have appeared in recent num- 
bers of magazines. Foreign-Born. Dec. 1919 p. 29-30. 
InpusTRIAL REPRESENTATION 
Representation in industry. New Jersey. Newark. 
Aug. 1919. v. 6, p. 146. 
InpusTRIAL Research 
West, C. T. and Greenman, E. D. Reading list 
on industrial research. Special Libraries. Jan. 1920 
p. 19-28. 
Freicut—Ocean Rates 
Ocean freight rates. In: U. S. Library of Congress. 
List of references on shipping and shipbuilding, 1919. 
p. 93-100. 
INSURANCE 
Insurance works. New York: Spectator Company, 
135 William Street. 1919. 4 p. 
InsuRANCE, MARINE 
Marine insurance. In: U. S. Library of Congress. 
List of references on shipping and shipbuilding p. 
110-133, 1919. 
Jacopone pa Topt, 1228-1306. 
Underhill, Evelyn. Jacopone da Todi, poet and 
mystic ... N. Y.: Dutton, 1919. 5 p. bibl. O. $6 n. 
Stock Companies 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
joint stock companies. Oct. 2, 1919. 6 typew. p. 
40 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Labor 
Selected list of references on Labor and trade 
unions. New York: Bureau of Industrial Research 
(289, Fourth Avenue) Dec. 1919. 12 typew. p. 
CE 


Whiting, Gertrude. A lace guide for makers and 
collectors . . . with five-language nomenclature. . . 
N. Y.: Dutton. 160 p. bibl. Q. $15 n. 

Lectstative Procepure 

Legislative procedure. New Jersey. Newark. Aug. 

1919. v. 6, p. 146. 
Linseep Ow InpustrY 

U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
linseed oil industry. Oct. 2, 1919. 3 typw. p. 25c. 
(Obtained only thru P. A. L. S.) 

Literature, EncuisH—Victortan Era 

Russell, Frances T. Satire in the Victorian novel. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 11 p. bibl. O. $2.50 n. 

Licutinc, Evrectric—Francuises in New York City 

Arent, Leonora. Electric light franchises in New 
York City. New York: Longmans. 6 p. bibl. O 
$4. (Columbia University studies in history, econom- 
ics and public law. v. 88 pt. 2) 

Maupassant, Guy pe. See Frausert, Gustave. 
Metats—Ptatinum Group 

Howe, James L., and H. C. Holtz. Bibliography of 
the metals of the platinum group: platinum, palla- 
dium, iridium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium, 1748- 
1917. Washington, D. C.: Govt. Prtg. Off. 1919. 558 
p. O. (U. S. Theological Survey. Bulletin 694.) 

Mernooist-UntrariaN Movement 

McLachlan, H. The Methodist-Unitarian move- 

ment. N. Y. Longmans. 1919. 3 p. bibl. D. $1.75 
Mexico 

Selective bibliography on modern Mexico and the 

Mexicans. Foreign-Born. Nov. 1919. p. 10-11. 
Nations, Stupy oF 

Tuell, Harriett E. and K. Latourette. The study 
of nations; an experiment in social education. Bos- 
ton: Houghton. 11 p. bibl. D. 80 c. 

NeGROES 
Negro Year Book. 1918-1919. p. 473-493. O. 
Packine INpusTRY 

U. S. Library of Congress. Brief list of references 

on government regulation of the packing industry. 


Oct. 21, 1919. 4 typew. p. (Obtained only thru P. 
A. 1. S.) 
Pensions, 
Pensions (governmental). New Jersey. Newark. 
Aug. 1919. v. 6. p. 147. 
Pitcrims, THE 
Plymouth and the Pilgrims. Bulletin of the Salem 
Public Library. Salem, Mass. Feb. 1920. p. 27-28. 
Pouice, 
State police systems in America. New Jersey. 
Newark. Aug. 1919. v. 6. p. 147. 
Port CHarces 
Dues and port charges. In: U. S. Library of Con- 
gress. List of references on shipping and shipbuild- 
ing. 1919. p. 101-103. 
Roaps 
a New Jersey. Newark. Aug. 1919. v. 6. 
p. 146. 
Rooseve.t, THEODORE 
Theodore Roosevelt: A bibliography. Bulletin of 
the Brooklyn Public Library. Feb. 1920. p. 73-80. 
Russer Tires 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
rubber tires, with emphasis on manufacture. Oct. 1919. 
4 typew. p. 30 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
SAFETY 
Safety Institute of America. Safety fundamentals 
..N. Y.: Safety Inst. of America. 16 p. bibl. O. $2. 
Satine. See Literature, Encuiso—Vicrorian Era. 
Sewace Disposar 
Hommon, H. B. and others. Treatment and dis- 
posal of sewage. U.S. Pub. Health Reports. Jan. 
1920. p. 101-135. 
SHIRT-MAKERS—TRAINING 
Training for shirt makers; a plan for organizing 
and conducting training. . Washington, D. C.: 
Govt. Prtg. Off. 1919. 8 p. bibl. O. (Training Bulle- 
tin no. 19). 
InpusTRY 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
artificial silk [and silk substitutes]. Sept. 1919. 4 
typew. p. 30 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
SociaLism 
Partial list of Socialist publications. American 
Labor Year Book. 1919-1920. p. 433. 
Srowace. See Carcoes. 
TEACHERS 
List of references on teachers” salaries. Dec. 1919. 
16 p. (U. S. Education Bur. Library leaflet no. 8) 
Trapve Unions. See Lasor. 
Uniteo States—Presipent 
U. S. Library of Congress. List of references on 
the war powers of the President, Sept. 1919. 8 typew. 
p. 50 c. (Obtained only thru P. A. I. S.) 
Unrrantanism. See Metnopist- Unrranian MoveMENT. 
Uniteo States—History—Mexican War 
Smith, Justin Harvey. The war with Mexico. New 
York: Macmillan. 2 v. bibls. O. $10. 
Vroun PLayinc 
Gruenberg, Eugene. Violin teaching and violin 
study for young teachers and advanced students, with 
a preface by Fritz Kreisler. New York: Carl Fischer 
(Cooper Sq.) 9 p. bibl. D. $1.35. 
WATERWAYS 
Shands, Dorothy, comp. Waterways of the world. 
Bulletin of the St. Louis Public Library. Nov. 1919. 
p. 347-350. 
Warp, Artemus 
Seitz, Don Carlos. Artemus Ward (Charles Far- 
ran Browne); a biography and a bibliography. New 
York: Harper. 20 p. bibl. O. $2 n. 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Offers to all libraries, large or small 


| Expert and efficient service, the result of years’ experience. 
Ii The largest discounts on the books of all publishers. 


Place your orders in our hands 


They will be filled accurately as to title and edition, obscure and 
out-of-print books collected from all over the world, English titles imported 
duty-free, and all shorts reported on at time of shipment. Continuations 

ill be forwarded without reminder, and out-of-stock and _not-yet-published 
items supplied when procurable. All this without troubling you! 


We relieve you of all detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


THE HEYLESS LOCK BINDER 
Allows the magazine to open flat. Will held one thick or a number of thin magazines 
Made iu all sizes and styles of binding 
Ws. G. Jounston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Sir :— 

We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 
months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “Magazine Thief” and the old numbers look as good as “the new” 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in better 
condition and are so reasonable in price that every Association can afford them. 

Your sincerely General Secretary. 
A Sample tor Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


THE Qirest ver WM. G. JOHNSTON @ CO. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Back Magazine Binders 


FOREMOST TRAVEL BOOK 


Reviewers Say: Reviewers Say : 

“The sea breeze itself permeates “From start to finish the long 
this narrative.”-—Scientific Ameri- journey yields impressions of un- 
can. usual interest...—Providence Jour- 


“A fascinating book; . . . his nal, 
ACROSS THE SEAS “The reader 1s led to wonder why 
Times-Star. 


he never before heard of many of 


“His description of Victoria Falls By SAMUEL MURRAY the things mentioned "Los Angeles 

is wonderful.”—Indianapolis News. Examiner. 
; “A valuable addition to any library.” 

Magee aha humen * “ Wee “Not a page of dry reading in the book.” “No one can read the book with 
ples and institutions of the far . rei out enlargin his knowledge of 
lands he visited.”"—Kansas_ City many little points of geo 
Times. graphy.”’—Hartford Times. 


Moffat, Yard & Co. 


“Sy 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Dealers who issue frequent Catalogs of books noteworthy in point of literary excellence, historic interest 
and value to Libverine. 


TWICE-A-MONTR 


Domestic 


AMERICANA 


Aldine Book Co., 436 4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clark, Arthur H. Co., Cleveland, O. American Civil 
War, Arctic, South and Central America, Travels 
Geography, Periodical Sets, Newspapers, etc. 


Heartman, Charlies Fred., 129 E. St., New York. 
(Phone Madison 3464.) 


McVey, John Joseph, 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Americana, General History, Science, Theology. 


aoa The, Book Shop, 24 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Powner’s Book Store, 33-37 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 


Putnam’s Sons, G. P., Booksellers and Library Agents, 
eS, asth St., New York City; 24 Bedford St., Strand, 
ondon. 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, New York. 


Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. Ameri- 
cana, English Literature Mss., Early Printing. 


Scopes, John E., & Co., 53 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y. 


Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana. 


ANTIQUE 


Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL AND WHOELSALE 


Anderson, John R., 31 W. 1sth St., New York. 


Cadmus Book Shop, 1so W. 34th St.. New York City. 


Caspar, C. N., 431 E. Walter St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Huntting, The H. R. Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 


Leary, Stuart & Co., (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., 
below Market, Philadelphia. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 W. 27th St., New York. 


Liebeck, C. F., 857 E. 63rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


McClurg, A. C. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers & Station- 
ers, Retail, 215-221 Wabash Ave.; Wholesale, 330, 352 
E. Ohio St., icago. 


Matthews, L. S. & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Mendora, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St., New York. 


State House Book Shop, 22: S. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schulte, Theo. E., 82-84 Fourth Ave., New York. Genera) 
American and English Remainders. 


G. E. Stechert & Co., 15:1 W. 2sth St., N. Y. Scientific 
books and periodicals—sets and subscriptions. 


Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York. New 
Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Booksellers and Importers of 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St., New York. 


Stechert, F. C. & Co., Inc., 29-35 West jand St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


Stechert, G. E. & Co., 151-155 West a2sth St., New 
York. Books in various languages. 


LAW BOOKS 


The Harrison Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANTI-SOCIALISTIC BOOKS 


Anti-Socialist Book Co., Riverdale, Md. (suburb of Wash- 
ington, D. C.). Our Selected List of Anti-Socialist 
Books sent to Libraries and Editors on approval. 


MAGAZINE SETS 


Faxon, F. W. Co., Boston, Mass. Back Files of Period- 
icals—Sets, volumes, odd numbers. 


Wilson, The H. W. Co., New York City. Sets and odd 
numbers bought and sold. 


PUBLISHERS 


Putnam’s, G. P. Sons, Publishers, 2 West 4sth St., New 
York; 24 Bedford St., Strand, London. 


REMAINDERS 


McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 30 Church St., New York, Pub- 
lishers’ Remainders, Old, New and Rare Books, Sub- 
scription Sets. 


Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Union Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Literature, Americana, Theology. 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


(CONTINUED) 


Foreign 


ENGLISH 


Baker’s Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Birming- 
ham, England. 


Bumpus, J. & E., Ltd., 350 Oxford St., London, England. 
Scarce, Fine and General. 


Dulau & Co., Ltd., 37 Soho Square, London, W. England. 
__ Natural History and Scientific. 


Edwards, Francis, 83a High St., Marylebone, London, W., 
England. 
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A Classified Directory of 
Library Supplies 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH 
Gaylera Bres., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BINDING 


Brabant & Valters Book Binding Co., 3827 East Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Northwestern Bindery, Evanston, Ill. 


Henry N. Yerger, i9 No. 13th Street, Phila., Pa. 


BOOK COVERS AND MAGAZINE BINDERS 
Gaylord Bros., 
The Gem Binder Co., 65 West Broadway, N. Y. Manu- 


facturers of The Keystone Binder, for Newspapers and 
Weeklies. Self-piercing; patented. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Foyle, W. & G., 121 Charing Cross Rd., London. Second- 
hand and New, Every Subject. 22 Different Catalogues 
Mailed Free. 


Galloway & Porter, Cambridge, Eng. All subjects. 


Gray, Henry, Genealogical Record Office & Book Store, 
1 Churchfield Road East, Acton, London, W., England. 
Family Histories, Pedigrees, Americana, Researches 
made. 


Heffer (W.) & Sons, Ltd., Cambridge, England. Fine 
Standard Books, Remainders. 


Charles & Sons, 27a Farringdon St., London, E. C. 
Theology, second-hand and remainders. 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. Specialists in Rare 
Books, Library Editions, Prints and Autographs. 


Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., London, 
Eng. 


W. H. Smith & Sons Bookstall Circulating Library, Ex- 
Library and Second-hand Books, 186 Strand, London. 


Sotheran, Henry & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. Eng- 
land Agents for America Institutions. 


FRENCH 


Ferdinando, Paul, 11 Roe de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


Librairie Armand Colin, 103, Bd. St., Michel, Paris, France. 


HOLLAND 


J., Oriental Printer & Publisher, Leiden, Hol- 
and. 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, Holland. 


MEXICAN 


Blake, W. W., Mexico City, Mexico. All books printed 
in Mexico or about Mexico. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS:.: 


Huntting (H. R.) Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Leary, Stuart & Co. (Leary’s Book Store), Ninth St., be- 
1... 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 
CROSS INDEXING SIGNALS AND GUIDE TABS 
Charles C. Smith, Exeter, Nebr. 


Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. Makers of 


INDEX CARDS 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, 


LETTERS AND FIGURES CUT OUT OF 
GUMMED PAPER 


The Tablet and Ticket Co., New York, Chicago, San Fran- 


cisco, 


Davenport-Taylor Mfg. Co., 160 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago, 


MAGAZINES, BACK NUMBERS 


Walter S. Houghton, West Lynn, Mass. Sets, volumes and 
back numbers, 


H. W. Wilson Co., New York City. 


STEREOPTICONS, MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, LANTERN SLIDES, ETC. 


Victor Animatograph Co., Davenport, lowa. 


SCOTCH 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS AND PICTURE 
MATERIAL 


Brown, Wm., 5 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pa. 
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TWICE-A-MONTR 


Ready in the Spring. Order early 
at pre-publication price 


Whitaker’s 
Reference Catalog 
of 


Current Literature 
1920 


The call for a new edition of this important catalog has been very 
keen, inasmuch as the last edition is seven years old. 

It is the equivalent in the British booktrade of our American pub- 
lisher’s “Trade List Annual” but with its complete Index Volume, it 
is a complete guide to English books-in-print, their prices and their 
publishers. 

For reference in the public library, it is an indispensible trade tool. 
As American agents we solicit orders for the set which is promised by 
Whitaker & Sons in April. 

The three volumes including Index Volume will be bound in half 
leather. 

Price, before publication, $9.00 to public libraries whose 
copies can come in duty free. 

After publication the set will sell at £2 2s. net, in England; 
$12.00 net, in America. 

Order now and you save the difference in cost. Forget about this 
announcement and you will pay the regular price later on. 


R. R. Bowker Co. 
62 West 45th Street 7 Sabha hers 


New York City 
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